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Sonnet to Pain 
OscaR H. BAUER 


Welcome, you unsought mentor of the soul, 
Reminder of my immortality. 

You point me onward to my destined goal, 

And self-love now I deem iniquity. 

Short be my June, the harvest early be; 

I hold you now, O Death! in no disdain. 

And yet, on further thought, right seems to me 
The psalmist’s hope a length of days to gain. 
Long let me live, like those good sires 

Whose presence hallows all whom they befriend; 
My charity be such as never tires; 

My faith and hope increase unto the end;— 
Thus three score years and ten do let me see, 
And then, O Death! shall I thy willing bondman be. 
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Souls Saved Through the Eucharist 


To go te foreign lands and take an active part in 
the missions, to labor on the missions at home, or to 
contribute money towards the success of the missions 
may not be within the power of all, yet, whether rich 
or poor, everyone may through prayer and the Holy 
Eucharist help to win souls for heaven. 

Every practical Catholic attends Mass and receives 
Holy Communion occasionally if not frequently. Why 
cannot some of these Masses and Holy Communions be 
offered up once in a while for peace and harmony a- 
mong the Catholics of the whole world, for the return to 
the faith of all non-Catholics, and for the conversion 
of the heathen—which is the threefold object of the 
International Eucharistic League for the union of 
Christendom? Add to this a brief daily offering of all 
the Masses and Holy Communions of the entire world 
and you see what little is required of the members of 
the League. 

All Catholics should be members of the League. Send 
in your application at once to the editor of “The Grail” 
for membership. But to correct a false impression we 
should like to state here that the Blessed Sacrament 
League, to which our subscribers belong, is not the 
International Eucharist League for the union of Chris- 
tendom. Get your friends and neighbors interested in 
the I. E. L. and thus help to bring many to the know]- 
edge of the true faith that the desire of Our Savior 
may be fulfilled when He prayed “that they all may 
be one as thou, Father, in me and I in thee.” 


A Land of Promise 


The southernmost section of Texas, the part that 
forms the diocese of Corpus Christi, holds out much 
promise to those who shall develop it. Being parallel 
with Florida, it produces oranges and other tropical 
fruits besides abundant crops especially where irriga- 
tion is available. But we are not new concerned with 
the material development of the country as such. It 
is our desire to call the attention of our readers to the 


impoverished condition in spiritual matters that exists 
among the poor Mexicans of that diocese, who number 
about 93,000 with only fifteen secular priests and thirty- 
one religious priests to administer to their spiritual 
needs. 

The Bishop of Corpus Christi, Rt. Rev. E. B. Led- 
vina, D. D., formerly Vice-President of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, is at present in the North to 
lay before the Catholics of more prosperous sections the 
sad state of affairs in this neglected portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard that he may be able to overcome the 
many difficulties that have to be surmounted there. By 
means of the lantern slide and movie route he takes 
his hearers with him through the diocese of Corpus 
Christi, a territory covering more than 22,000 square 
miles, to give them some idea of the great difficulties 
with which he has to contend. 

More priests and more schools are badly needed, but 
help must come from without. Protestants from the 
North are pouring in with endless streams of money 
for the purpose of perverting the Mexicans. They put 
up fine schools, into which they lure the bright but 
simple children, and then gradually rob them of their 
priceless treasure, the faith, substituting instead a shal- 
low and meaningless creed that is mingled with bitter- 
ness and hatred. 

In behalf of these poor people the Bishop is on a 
lecturing tour to.raise funds that he may be enabled to 
build and equip schools for his impoverished flock, 
erect chapels and churches in which they may worship 
God, and thus counteract the baneful influence that 
those exert who are sowing cockle and tares among the 
good wheat. In your endeavor to spread the faith in 
foreign lands don’t forget to keep the “home fires” 
burning. “Charity begins at home.” 


Every mass thou hearest perceptibly increases thy 
future happiness.—Fr. Cochem. 


The Holy Eucharist is the great laboratory in which 
the Precious Blood makes holiness.—F aber. 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hitary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











The Premium of Popularity 


It is hard to say just why it is that one who happens 
to have written some good stories or has achieved dis- 
tinction as a scientist, must burst through the silence 
of mere authorship and come upon the lecture plat- 
form as a seer of things past, present, and to come. 
Yet it seems that fame as writer lures to fame as world 
prophet. At times it is a success, more often it is 
not. Two notable examples of the latter have been 
brought to public notice in the past few months. We 
refer to the eminent scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
the popular creator of, Sherlock Holmes, Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. 

In the eyes of Europe, “American” must frequently 
appear synonymous with “sucker.” True, our dollars 
mean sure money value, are abundant, and are easily 
parted with. We are also quick to take up anything 
that makes for solid advancement. But it must be 
more than individual theory based on words alone. So 
when such a scientist and such an author came to us 
with a message, America was expectant. But when they 
poured forth to great crowds spiritism based on sub- 
jective views, shifty facts, effete argument, and repu- 
diated proof, America—press and people—was given a 
shock, listened with a sense of boredom, thought rueful- 
ly of dollars now spent, and at their departure, regret- 
ted much that each respective shoemaker had not stuck 
to his respective last. It is dangerous, this popularity, 
especially when the world’s esteem is put out to usury 
in other causes. 


Converts Great and Small 


The fact that when a certain Sir This or That, or 
some noted scholar, statesman, or millionaire becomes a 
Catholic, we find it featured in our Catholic news or- 
gans with great headlines and much detail, should not 
lead us into a wrong way of valuing conversions, or 
of estimating the zeal and activity of the Church. It 
is not in these notable, because few, examples of con- 
versions of the great that the harvest’s abundance is 
to be measured. Sorry would be our success if that 
were the case. No, the Church still does the work of 
Christ and in the same manner as He did it. He 
preached to the poor, the simple, the childlike. From 
them He chose His Apostles, His friends, His Saints. 
He was outspoken in telling the rich of their small 
chance for salvation. He flayed the great Pharisees 
and called Herod a fox. Nicodemus, the rich man, 
came to Him. Of course Our Lord received him kind- 
ly, instructed him, and made a convert of him. So 
also is the rich harvest of the Church among the poor, 
the unlettered, and the simple. She seeks not with 
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preference for the great ones of the world. If they 
come to her, she receives them as a kind mother, lays 
down her requirements, the same to rich and poor; and 
if they will abide, give them the same salvation which 
she gives to everyone, great and small. The annals 
of obscure souls are not written here below. In heaven 
however, their good deeds are unfailingly inscribed 
with never-fading letters in the Book of Life. It is 
the fashion of the world to note with care the doings 
of the great. If Princess So and So is to marry, there 
must be a three weeks’ furor of photos and details in 
our papers. If a statesman one day chooses to ride 
the streets of Washington on horseback, a full-sized 
picture must be made of it. If a millionaire’s daughter 
essays a new freak of dress, all womankind—and man- 
kind must be interested. Hero-worship—nowadays all 
the rich are heroes—is as old as man, and, changed 
though its aspects be as centuries roll by, will live as 
long as mankind lives. 


“Legal” Polygamy 


Let him who reads turn to the “Marriage Licenses” 
column in his home town paper. Almost any day he 
can find there that a license has been granted to a 
man and a woman, and that the bride was divorced 
from her first husband on such a date, from her second 
husband on such a date, and often from her third hus- 
band on such a date. Also vice versa of the groom. 
Then let the reader open his Bible to the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, Chapter 19, verses 3 to 12. Christ plainly 
says, “What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” He formulated anew the law as it was from 
the beginning and is to remain for all time: Once a 
couple is lawfully married, no power, spiritual or civil, 
can permit either one to marry again so long as both 
are living. His language is unmistakable. Such a mar- 
riage is adultery, no matter how much unchristian laws 
and godless custom may condone it. Unfortunately 
for our country, this awful condition of affairs goes 
on and increases. The only salvation for the family 
is where it has always been, in the Catholic Church, 
whose laws are ever the laws of Christ her Founder. 


The Empty Cradle 


Then there is that other crime, so black and so de- 
tested in the eyes of God, the crime of Herod, the 
hindrance and destruction of those helpless, unborn 
lives, murder committed that the husband and wife 
may live for themselves alone, in carefree, unburdened 
pleasure. But are they really happy? Can happines 
exist with selfishness of the grossest nature? And what 
must be an old age haunted with such memories? How 
different from the sweet contentmént of our parents 
who have their grown sons and daughters about them 
or abroad in useful occupations. Again must all men 
see in this the true spirit of Christ living so beauti- 
fully in the Catholic Church and in her faithful mem 
bers. 

The Missionary for May contains an excellent ed: 
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torial on this subject, from which we quote a paragraph. 
After speaking of the failure of Protestantism to put 
a stop to the evil, it says: 

“Meantime, Catholicity by the mere power of pro- 
duction, in a few generations will possess the nation; 
and meanwhile their joys will be next to those of heav- 
en itself, namely, the sweet joys of Christian home 
life; a strenuous life, indeed, and sometimes heroicaliy 
so, but yet permeated with purest love and blessed by 
the heavenly Father with an immense share of the un- 
told parental honors of the deity in time and in eterni- 
ty. The Catholic mother and father learn by every 
avenue of wisdom that, and especially by those of the 
sacraments, the divine pledge of a noble life and a 
happy death is given them by the coming of each child. 
No worship, under that paid to God Himself, is so per- 
fectly generous as that offered to one’s father and moth- 
er, especially to the mother. Of her it was said at the 
beginning of the world that she should be saved by 
child-bearing. The bigger the family the more copious 
the wealth of love and of happiness. No wonder that 
THE GREAT WOMAN in God’s dealings with our 
race is THE GREAT MOTHER—Mary of Nazareth.” 


Queries from Readers 


1. Is Russia a Catholic country? Can you give me an 
estimate of the percentage of Catholics and those of 
Protestants?—Bloomer, Wis. 

Ans. Owing to the unsettled condition of affairs exist- 
ing since the war, it is quite impossible to procure ex- 
act statistics regarding the religious population of Rus- 
sia. In 1909 Russia, including Finland, numbered 131,- 
193,000 inhabitants. Of these about 13,500,000 were 
Catholics (of which about 8,000,000 were in Poland), 
6,500,000 were Protestants, and 5,000,000 Jews. 

2. Does the Pope receive a salary every year? 
much? What is done with it?—Bloomer, Wis. 

Ans. The Pope’s principal income is derived from the 
annual “Peter’s Pence” collection made up from the 
donations of all Catholics throughout the world. It 
would be difficult to give the amount thus realized. 
You may be sure that with the enormous expenses at- 
tached to the papal court, and household, the world- 
wide scope of his affairs, and the universal charity 
which he must always dispense, the Holy Father is 
ever overburdened with the pittance which some 
Catholics donate each year to this purpose. 

3. What should be done with Catholic magazines that 
one has read and does not wish to keep? 

Ans. You would do a great act of charity, a spiritual 
work of mercy, by remailing them. The International 
Catholic Truth Society 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will be glad to receive such magazines for this purpose. 
The Rev. Philip A. Hasson, Catholic Chaplain, U. S. 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., also asks for remailed maga- 
zines. Moreover, he requests that good books of fic- 
tion be sent him for the convicts, as these men have 
much time on their hands and desire reading matter 
very much. 


How 
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4. What do the letters N C W C in our diocesan 
paper signify?—Marie. 

Ans. National Catholic Welfare Council. 

5. Did Pope Pius IX reign longer than St. Peter, the 
first Pope?—Lover of History. 

Ans. Pius IX, Pope of the Immaculate Conception, 
died Feb. 7, 1878, aged 85 years. He had reigned long- 
er by six years than St. Peter had reigned at Rome. 
It must be remembered, however, that St. Peter’s first 
See was at Antioch. According to some, Pope Pius IX 
should have survived at least for four months, accord- 
ing to others, sixteen months, before he would have 
nullified the ancient saying that “no Pontiff would ever 
see the years of Peter.” 


The Visitation 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


In the long ago one springtime, 
Earth no longer winter-curst, 
Every fibre, pulse, and sinew 

With new life about to burst— 

Do we see a youthful virgin 
Hast’ning o’er Judea’s hills, 

To a home in little Hebron, 

Where two hearts a new joy thrills. 


After three hard days of travel 
Does she reach the longed-for spot, 
Hurries gladly forward, radiant 
With a joy the world knows not. 
Those two mothers, do you see them 
In that humble home? A shrine! 
Elizabeth, with her son, the Baptist! 
And Mary, with her Son divine! 


Think what must have been the season 
Spent by those two women then, 
When from early morn to even 
Dreams weave for each a diadem; 
Eager arms await in silence 

Novel duties planned for them 

When the heavenly Babe shall visit, 
Here among the homes of men. 


Three months with the aged mother, 
Trains the youthful one to do 
Service, that on earth’no other 

Ever shares but love and you. 

Now that “Truth has met the Figure, 
Ere it passes well away”— 
Wondrous Mystery! Blessed Mother 
Back to Nazareth starts to day. 


Each step on that mountain roadway, 
Meant a prayer of purest worth, 
Not a thought but held a welcome 
Hidden deep from all on earth. 
Heart of Mary! hear thy children 
As they strive to comfort give! 
Thinking of another journey 

He must make for all who live! 
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The Prank of a New Buick 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


T was Saturday and Father Gilbert was giv- 

ing the janitor orders. Presently Harry Case 
came running up almost out of breath and 
stood before his pastor gasping in childish 
glee:“Oh Father Gilbert, Papa has just brought 
a new Buick home. It’s a dandy and it beats 
your old Ford all to pieces. Say, we are go- 
ing to Chilicothe tomorrow!”’ These and similar 
exclamations of joy burst forth from the art- 
less youth who lived next door. 

“Tomorrow, Harry! Why tomorrow is Sun- 
day, my boy. When are you going to leave?” 
asked the solicitous pastor. 

“Papa said we’d have to get a very early 
start. Of course, you know we can’t go to 
Mass, but then it doesn’t matter if we miss 
Mass once in a while if we can’t help it, does 
it, Father?” 

“Is that what you learned at instructions, 
Harry? Don’t you think you can help missing 
Mass when you leave early on Sunday morning 
to spend the day in pleasure? There is no 


necessity for leaving before you have attended 


Mass. Have you already forgotten what our 
catechism lesson was about last Sunday? Didn’t 
I explain to you that it is a mortal sin to miss 
the whole of a Mass through our own fault on 
Sundays and holydays? Now go and tell your 
papa what you learned and tell him, too, that I 
sent you.” 

A look of great disappointment appeared on 
the boy’s face as he sheepishly hung his head 
and slowly retraced his steps homeward. 

With his eyes on the retreating figure, Fa- 
ther Gilbert thus gave expression to his worry 
half aloud: “Automobiles, Sunday outings, and 
excursions without Mass are the curse of the 
age! What will it all come to? People no 
longer scruple to begrudge Almighty God the 
hour, or even half-hour, of Mass which He re- 
serves to Himself: Parents set their children 
the bad example and with them break this 
grave commandment of the Church. They seem 
to forget that man’s life is formed by the habits 
of childhood, and that if the child is taught by 
the example of his elders to disrespect or be 
indifferent to the laws of the Church, he will 
surely be the same when he has grown to man- 
hood. How will the guilty parents at the judg- 
ment seat of God be able to answer when their 
child, condemned for such neglect, will accuse 
them of this crime? Parents truly have a great 
responsibility resting on their shoulders.” 

The janitor, who was not at a great distance, 
interrupted Father Gilbert’s train of thought 


with: “Father, Ill bet your little sermon to 
Harry won’t convert the Cases. It takes more 
than you said to that boy to move them. I know 
them like a book.” 

“Jim, when I employed you, I did so on con- 
dition that you would never discuss the faults 
of the parishioners,” were the warning words 
that fell from the lips of the priest. 

Throughout the day Father Gilbert was very 
busy and he had little time to give the Cases any 
further consideration. Early the next morning 
he heard the “chug-chug” at his neighbor’s 
garage. He knew what that meant. “I wonder 
how many more such ‘Cases’ there will be to- 
day,” he mused. The thought haunted him and 
disturbed him even during his meditation. 

The disobedient act of this unruly member 
of his flock caused him to change the topic of 
the sermon that he had prepared. Instead he 
delivered a most impressive discourse on the 
keeping holy of the Lord’s day. He showed 
how on the seventh day God had rested from 
the work of the creation and had sanctified it, 
how on Mt. Sinai He again imposed this pre- 
cept on the Israelites and made it one of the ten 
commandments, how He prescribed most min- 
utely all the sacrifices that were to be offered 
and the ceremonies that were to be observed; 
he proved from the Acts of the Apostles and 
from other texts of Sacred Scripture that the 
change from the Sabbath to the Sunday must 
have been made in apostolic times ; he explained 
that this had been done in memory of the resur- 
rection of Christ and of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, which implied a regeneration; he em- 
phasized the fact that there was a time when 
Catholics needed no strict law or threat of 
spiritual penalties to compel them to flock to 
their churches. 





“Papa lost control of the car and— 
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“In those days,” he said, “their own loyal 
devotion made them most desirous of the bless- 
ings received there during Mass.” Among the 
reasons that he gave why the Church insists 
so strongly on attendance at the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass on Sunday was that we owe wor- 
ship to God, and that the most perfect means of 
giving this worship is offered us in the Mass; 
and, again, that we stand in need of blessings 
of which the Mass is the richest source. He 
then pointed to edifying examples of Negro 
converts in darkest Africa where the new 
Christians will walk for two days to reach the 
mission station for the Sunday Mass, he also 
told them of the pious man out in Wyoming 
who drove fifty-three miles fasting in order to 
attend Mass and receive Holy Communion. To 
those who neglect the Sunday Mass he sounded 
a note of warning, showing that the hour or 
half-hour robbed from God can be reclaimed 
by Him through an unexpected or disagreeable 
mishap. Finally he encouraged all to be faith- 
ful and loyal and urged them not to forget that 
they could never outdo God in generosity. “Any 
little sacrifice that the Sunday Mass may re- 
quire,” he declared, “‘will draw down upon you 
throughout the whole week streams of heaven- 
ly blessings.” 

That the congregation was impressed by the 
sermon was evident by their wrapt attention 
throughout, and by their mutual expressions to 
the same effect that were exchanged after Mass. 

On the following morning when Father Gil- 
bert was leaving the sacristy, he passed the 
janitor, who looked up with a knowing twinkle 
in his eye: “It’s just as I told you, Father,” he 
said. “It takes more than a warning to move 
the Cases.” A stern glance from his Reverence, 
which needed no further explanation, was the 
only reply given. 

“Why, what in the world has happened, Har- 
ry?” inquired Father Gilbert as the boy came 
along with his arm in a sling. 

“We met with a terrible accident yesterday, 
Father. Papa lost control of the car and it 
turned a ‘somerset.’ ” 

“Is that possible! Were you the only one 
injured, Harry?” asked the sympathetic pastor. 

“No! Papa’s face is badly cut and we had 
to leave Mama in the hospital, and maybe she 
won’t get well again,” sobbed the disconsolate 
boy, “—and—and my arm was broken, too.” 

“Well, well. You surely were unfortunate,” 
spoke the priest encouragingly, “but you 
mustn’t give way like that. Beaman. Cheer 
up. You still have every reason to thank God 
that your lives were spared. You might all 
have been killed outright and that too with the 
guilt of a ‘missed Mass’ on your conscience.” 
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“Yes,” continued Harry, “Mama cried the 
rest of the day and said that accident would 
never have happened if we had gone to Mass.” 

“Well,” consoled the priest, “you cannot be 
so sure of that. But you would at least have 
had a good conscience. The accident might 
then have been considered merely a trial from 
God. In that case you would not have looked 
upon it as a punishment as you do now. Even 
as a punishment it is a favor from God, who 
teaches you a lesson therein. You will proba- 
bly not miss Mass again so easily.” 

“No! Papa says he will never again take a 
pleasure trip on Sunday without first going 
to Mass.” 

“May God help him to keep his good resolu- 
tion,” concluded Father Gilbert as he bade Har- 
ry return soon and let him know how his 
mother was faring. 

Mrs. Case recovered ere long. The lesson, 
however, was never forgotten by any of the 
family. “But alas!” thought Father Gilbert to 
himself, “how many Catholics see and read just 
such accidents that happen Sunday after Sun- 
day and yet they are bent on making these Sun- 
day excursions without first paying their re- 
spects to the Lord of all at Mass. May He 
open their eyes,” sighed the priest, “before it 
is too late. Yes, before they are hurled unbid- 
den into a never-ending eternity to atone for 
their sins. May God avert such a calamity 
from any of my flock,” he fervently prayed. 


Sitting at His Feet 
ELIZABETH VOss 


Magdela daring penitent bold— 
Transcending depths untold! 

With tears thus washing sacred feet 
Where love and justice meet; 

Thou goest forth with veiled eye 
In new-born love for Him to die, 

In tears thy beauty give; 

Of yore thy beauty in sin didst live. 
As thou hast seen His sacred face 
Among the others in the maze, 

No other face doth see; 

No other place thou longest. to be 
Where He is not abiding; 

Thou fearest He is strangely hiding: 
In rapture drunk on words so mild 
Hast made of thee an humble child. 


Pain 
CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


Mine eyes are open and I see 
What was concealed before: 

For Pain by all his wizardry 
Unlocks God’s treasure-door! 
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A Seminarist Soldier 


From the Italian by P. PAUuL, O. S. B. 


MONG the many fragrant flowers that the 

loving hand of God transplanted from the 
sweet-scented fields of the Church Militant into 
the eternal gardens of the Church Triumphant 
not the least in fragrance and beauty was that 
which the Eucharistic College of the Fathers 
of the Blessed Sacrament reared so jealously at 
Castelvechhio, Italy. But this tender flower, 
Vitaliano Grilli, was plucked from the battle- 
field by the hand of Death on June 16, 1918. 

At the tender age of 19 Vitaliano was found 
ripe for heaven. The matured head of wheat 
turns toward the earth, but it was not thus 
with Vitaliano. In his maturity, which was an 
effect of the life-bringing Eucharistic influences 
around him, he turned instinctively towards 
heaven, where the Divine Host is no longer 
veiled from view. The words of the Book of 
Wisdom, “Explevit tempora multa — Being 
made perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a 
long time,” are not an empty phrase when ap- 
plied to him. In his hidden and humble life 
he had reached that ripeness which demanded 
a prompt harvesting. 

Vitaliano was born at Monte Urano on the 
fourth day of March of the year 1899. The 
name of his father was Pius Grilli, that of his 
mother, Mary Giardini. 

From childhood he distinguished himself 
among his playmates by his simplicity of heart, 
his innocence and prompt obedience. Every 
precaution was taken to keep him away from 
dangers. At home he was privately instructed 
in the elementary branches so that bad example 
might not taint the purity of his lily-like soul. 
Early in life he manifested an ardent desire to 
please our Lord more and more. Growing up 
under the careful surveillance of his uncle, 
Leopoldo Giardini, Prior-Pastor of Monte-Gra- 
naro, he imbibed the latter’s love for piety and 
solitude. His comrades were few and only of 
the best character. He was happy even when 
alone, because even in childhood he knew how 
to hold converse with his Lord. He found 
pleasure in Jesus. 

On the day of his First Communion he ex- 
perienced the joys of Paradise. In after years 
he felt consolation in the thought of this first 
meeting with Jesus, and sometimes he could 
not restrain the tears of gratitude, exclaiming, 
“How good was our Lord to me! What can I 
do in return?” 

From this day Jesus became the friend of 
his heart. Although no suggestions were made, 
longing desire drew him to the tabernacle from 


which Jesus, his Master, spoke to his heart. 

Carried away by divine love his heart grad- 
ually closed itself to all created things. Vita- 
liano deeply felt the need of consecrating him- 
self entirely to the service of the Lord. In or- 
der to be able to do this more fully, he recom- 
mended himself with a lively faith to our dear 
Lady, whom he loved to call by the sweet name 
of “Mama.” It was our Lady that led him by 
the hand, as it were, into the college at Castel- 
vecchio, into the very presence of the ostensor- 
ium where Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament was 
constantly present for adoration. Vitaliano, 
then only twelve years old, from the very first 
felt at home in this Eucharistic atmosphere. He 
was happy; the little heavenly flower had found 
a soil adapted to its delicate nature. 

With great earnestness he applied himself to 
the acquiring of virtue, the most beautiful or- 
nament of a young man, and in a short time he 
became dear to all, superiors and companions 
alike. His tranquil exterior gave evidence of 
interior modesty and sweetness. Whoever 
watched him was deeply impressed. He always 
seemed somewhat absorbed in meditation, his 
mind fixed on one thought, “Gesu,” the friend 
of the young. In the year 1915 the college was 
visited by his Excellence, Bernardo Pizzorno, 
who was greatly impressed by all, but of one 
he especially remarked: “He is an Angel.” 
That was Vitaliano. 

One of the priests at the college once asked 
him: “How did you happen to come here? What 
did you do to think about coming to Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament?” In his candid way 
he answered: “I prayed much to Jesus, and my 
uncle directed me hither.” 

He had a liking for study. He applied him- 
self well and met with much success, especially 
because of his diligence and his faith in the help 
of the Madonna, as he himself confessed. Even 
in his recreation and walks he distinguished 
himself by his modesty and calmness. In play- 
ing he willingly put himself at the disposal of 
others and was extremely happy when he could 
please all. In obedience he was a model. Many 
incidents could be recounted in which the good 
Vitaliano seemed to be at a loss to know what 
to do in order to be more perfect in obedience. 
His companions, for example, once asked him 
for a picture, as a remembrance. Vitaliano, 
liberal as he was, answered: “I shall be glad to 
do so, but I must first ask for permission from 
the Superior.” Kindness shone from his face 
and a smile constantly played about his lips. 
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He could not recall ever having offended anyone 
of his companions. He voluntarily became an 
apostle of charity, settling the little dissensions 
which are inevitable in a community of boys. 
If at times out of charity he overcame his nat- 
ural modesty, which arose from a deep sense 
of humility, and corrected one of his compan- 
ions, he did it with great kindness. And if in 
his tender charity he thought that he had used 
words that were a little too harsh, he would 
quickly beg for pardon. 

By some he was thought exclusive and cold 
in disposition; but those who were intimately 
acquainted with him knew that the good Vital- 
ano was like an open book in which you could 
read every page at pleasure. He had a tender 
heart that would show affection for any com- 
panion. But he understood the infinite jeal- 
ousies of the Divine Heart of Jesus and there- 
fore, with his director’s aid, he drew up a plan 
of conduct whereby to mortify his heart. Jesus 
alone must possess it. 

At Castelvecchio they have perpetual adora- 
tion, which makes the place a little paradise. 
This fostered the only passion of the noble and 
simple youth—his ardent devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus. He liked to speak of this 
devotion and was its apostle among his compan- 
ions. It is beautiful to notice how in his letters 
he makes reference to the Heart of Jesus. In 
concluding he would add: “I leave you in the 
Heart of Jesus.” When he embraced his com- 
panions for the last time, he said to them, “I 
leave you in the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 

With great interior joy he kept the First Fri- 
day of every month. On that day he practiced 
little mortifications and offered them all for the 
conversion of sinners. He well understood Je- 
sus and had compassion on Him in his suffer- 
ings, in His humiliations, in His abandonment. 

During the Stations on Good Frday in 1917, 
his fellow-students noticed that it was only with 
great effort that he could restrain his tears and 
sighs. After the holy exercise he broke out in 
copious tears. He was brought to the study 
hall, where he continued to pour out his heart 
to Jesus Crucified. 

He showed a holy zeal in making short visits 
to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament besides those 
prescribed by the rule. But he did not do any- 
thing without having previously received per- 
mission, and when he asked for it, he was so 
humble and kind that no one could refuse him. 
He fixed the number of these short visits and 
he was very faithful in them. His modest com- 
posure in kneeling was very edifying. Many 
a time you could see him with his eyes immov- 
ably fixed on the Host and with a happy ex- 
pression on his face. He enjoyed the presence 
of Jesus. One day he said, “I wish I could al- 
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ways be near Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. It 
is so good to be there.” 

He had even then a foretaste of the sweet- 
ness of the Eucharistic religious life and 
thought of the future when he could consecrate 
a good part of the day and an hour of the night 
to adoration. 

As could be gathered from his conversations, 
he envied the first Christians because they had 
the privilege of keeping the Blessed Sacrament 
in their houses, and of sometimes carrying It. 
In his burning love for Jesus he was happy at 
the thought that he might perahps one day be 
able to experience great difficulties or even to 
suffer persecution. He spoke with enthusiasm 
of martyrdom and said, “Still we always can 
have a tabernacle, and this is sufficient.” Holy 
Communion was the predominating thought of 
every day. He offered up all his works as a 
preparation or thanksgiving, for he was very 
exact and devout in the proximate preparation. 
He was organist at the college and when he 
had to play the organ during the Mass in which 
Holy Communion was distributed to the com- 
munity,he asked in simplicity and humility to re- 
ceive Holy Communion later in order to receive 
it better and to make a better thanksgiving. 
How glad he was then to offer to Jesus the 
mortification of getting his breakfast later and 
of missing his recreation in the morning. Upon 
being asked by his uncle whether he liked to 
play the organ during the services,he answered, 
“Yes, but I should much prefer to be with 
the other boys, recollected in humble adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament.” 

During the immediate preparation doubts 
sometimes arose in his mind; immediately he 
manifested them to his spiritual director and 
completely resigned himself to his judgment, 
saying, “I have done this, Father, only because 
I wanted to present to Jesus a heart that is 
very pure.” He truly had a hunger for the 
Holy Eucharist. Daily Communion was for 
him almost indispensable. This Eucharistic 
hunger he felt even before entering the college. 
When, deeply moved, he embraced his comrades 
for the last time before going to join the army, 
he could hardly withhold his tears as he said, 
“Pray to the Blessed Virgin that I may not die 
of hunger.” He meant the hunger for Holy 
Communion. This ever increasing hunger was 
the cause or occasion of his death on the bat- 
tlefield. For when his uncle asked him why he 
enlisted in the “Arditi,” which is a battalion of 
attack, he answered, “Because I am free to go 
out, I can easily hear Mass in the morning, go 
to Holy Communion, and spend the evening be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament.” When his grand- 
mother suggested to him to exchange his bat— 
talion for a less dangerous one he answered = 
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“But why this fear? If I should have to die, 
so much the better; I am sure of paradise then. 
And is not this the destination of life, to see 
Jesus, and that for always, to die a martyr of 
obedience?” And he might have added, “for 
the love of Jesus and Holy Communion.” 

Vitaliano was, apparently, in continual com- 
munication with our Lord; this, however, was 
a logical consequence of his humility and his 
simplicity, for it is said that God likes to con- 
verse with the simple: “His communication is 
with the simple.” 

One day he told one of his intimate compan- 
ions that he could not express how digusted he 
was with all worldly conversations; that on the 
other hand he found his greatest pleasure in 
speaking about spiritual things. Then Vitali- 
ano grew eloquent. He had a holy zeal to dis- 
cuss such subjects and knew how to use clever 
sayings, for instance,. he answered one of his 
companions, who asked him what time it was, 
“It is time to love Jesus.” No wonder that the 
Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament placed 
in this young man the greatest hopes for a saint- 
ly priest and ardent adorer. But Vitaliano was 
near the end of his career; even at that time 
he was ripe for Heaven. 

In order to purify this pure soul still more 


the Lord deprived him of the sweetness and the 
peace of the Cenacle at Castelvecchio and threw 
him into the corrupt world, in military service. 


How he suffered! He could not hold back the 
tears when he took leave of his superiors and 
companions. For a short time he showed a 
deep sense of melancholy and despondency, but 
Jesus in the Ostensorium sustained him. Vi- 
taliano understood that Jesus had for him a 
program of love which he must follow, and to 
Him he abandoned himself. He kept up a live- 
ly correspondence with his superiors and his 
comrades and all his letters are a simple and 
sweet narration of the story of the Love of Je- 
sus working in a soul. 

“T have read over and over again,” writes his 
uncle, “the few letters of the dear deceased and 
I have found them very edifying, a means of 
being truly detached from all things and of 
resignation to the Divine Will. But the princi- 
pal note which predominates in them is the Eu- 
charist. Beautiful days for him are those on 
which he is permitted to approach Holy Com- 
munion and to visit the Divine Prisoner. Sad 
are those days on which he is forced to stay 
away.” Writing from Borgo S. Lorenzo, he 
says: “Here I am very happy. Just think! 
Jesus is very near, one hundred meters from 
the encampment. I live in this thought.” He 
had to face many privations and sacrifices, nev- 
ertheless a certain joy is not wanting in Vitali- 
ano’s letters. To express better the delicacy 
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of the personal love of Jesus towards him, he 
sometimes wrote: “It seems that Jesus wants 
to play with me.” 

From a “marching regiment,” as we said, 
he went over to a “regiment of attack.” The 
news of this change impressed his superior not 
a little. But Vitaliano, in his joyful abandon- 
ment of himself, knew how to recognize in this 
arrangement an act of the love of Jesus; be- 
cause if hitherto it had been difficult for him to 
go to Holy Communion only occasionally, now 
he could go daily. 

How delightful it is to hear him tell of his 
diligence and his saintly cunning, in snatching 
a few moments to flee into the church to receive 
his Jesus. He sighs after the quiet and consola- 
tion of Castelvecchio. But he is not despondent; 
on the contrary, in one of his letters he express- 
es himself with a simplicity natural only to 
Saints, as follows: “It seems Jesus wants to 
play ball. He throws His beloved ones into the 
more corrupt world to make them rise higher.” 
Then addressing his comrades, who had just 
been called to the colors, he adds: “Come on, 
boys! Show a little spirit! Let’s see who is 
the bravest.” 

In this new kind of life, which offers so many 
seductions that only too many young men lose 
their fervor and sometimes even turn from the 
right path, Vitaliano remained firm. The com- 
panionship of soldiers, which is for so many an 
excuse for their corruption, could not taint 
this-white blossom. He was like the sun’s pure 
ray which touches mud and is not defiled. 

Jesus was his only familiar friend. Never 
had he sufficient time to satisfy his desire to 
remain before the tabernacle. For this reason, 
when his uncle suggested to him that he seek 
out as a friend some young seminarian whom 
he knew, he answered, “I have asked the good 
Jesus not to let me find friends because they 
would deprive me of the full liberty of going to 
Him.” Words of a Seraph indeed! 

The sins of the world, and more especially its 
blasphemies, grieved him deeply, and as a 
friend of the Sacred Heart he continually made 
generous acts of reparation. 

In the last period of his life an extraordinary 
abundance of grace could be noticed. He him- 
self realized that the Lord was preparing him 
for heaven. Very edifying was his resignation 
to the Divine Will. It will suffice to quote some 
sentences from his letters. “But shall I pass 
at another examination? This thought trou- 
bles me, but fiat voluntas Dei—May the Will 
of God be done.” Again, “After four examina- 
tions, I finally learned the result: ‘Fit.’ Here 
again, fiat voluntas Dei. His Will has always 
guided me and will protect me in the future. 
Jesus wants me there and I am satisfied. And 
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in another place he says: “Be it as Jesus de- 
sires; I am prepared for all, for all — enough 
if it comes from Him. I desire to be His. May 
He help me to be His also in my prayers.” In 
another letter he says: “Remember me at Mass 
to the good Jesus, that I may always fulfil His 
holy will. The will of God, and it suffices. I 
am satisfied! And why not, if I have with me 
the dear Jesus? The will of Jesus, that is my 
desire. Jesus, always Jesus, always to love 
Him more.” 

Writing to his cousin, he said, “Cesare, Ce- 
sare, I recommend to you love, a great love for 
Jesus. Oh! how good He is, and how He de- 
serves our love.” To his sister he wrote letters 
full of piety and faith. One thing he recom- 
mended to her warmly: the lily of virginity. 

To his uncle he sent wishes and greetings of 
this nature: “May the Divine Child, at Its ar- 
rival, fill with the fire of Divine Love all those 
that are in this home. And may it change the 
heart of this family into one of the most ardent 
apostles of its love.” Equally great was his 
detachment from all earthly things. In a let- 
ter to his uncle he says, “My heartfelt thanks 
for the money you sent me. But I did not feel 
any need of it, so I ask you not to send it quite 
so often.” A very significant petition, coming, 
as it does, from a soldier. In another letter 
he writes thus: “This time I must confess 
that on two evenings I was overcome by plea- 
sure in eating. There is no trifling with hun- 
ger, dear uncle; but you will pardon me as Je- 
sus has done, Who always shows Himself sweet 
and good to me. That night I slept under a 
little blanket spread on the earth and amid dirt 
and insects of all kinds. But this did not trou- 
ble me. What went through my heart were the 
blasphemies that I heard. What a painful feel- 
ing I experienced, I cannot well express. I 
thought of the quiet of my Castelvecchio, of 
Jesus exposed, of the peace of that sacred spot.” 
Similar thoughts he expressed in writing to his 
cousin in the seminary, so that the rector, learn- 
ing of his death, could say, “From his letter it 
became clear to me, how beautiful his soul was. 
He was a true seminarian.” And to the afore- 
said seminarian he suggested that he keep Vi- 
taliano before his eyes as a model. 

In this last correspondence one can notice his 
growing love for Jesus. He could speak only of 
Him, so much so in fact that he sometimes neg- 
lected to give personal news. 

The chaplain of his battalion called Vitaliano 
“a very serious youth.” 

The desire for a more tender love of Jesus 
possessed and enkindled him. At this perfec- 
tion Jesus expected him to arrive. The work 
of His grace was completed. Toward the lat- 
ter part of May, 1918, he was given a furlough, 
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and he spent it in the family circle, spreading 
around him the sweet odor of his virtue. “Dur- 
ing his furlough,” says his uncle, “it was an 
edification to all to see him in his uniform of 
the ‘Arditi,’ on his knees before the Blessed 
Sacrament, in such a devout position that he 
seemed to be a Seraph,—especially when he 
served Mass at the altar. “He is an Angel,” 
said the faithful. After Holy Communion he 
stayed for so long a time in devout thanksgiv- 
ing, that he was late for breakfast, and I had 
to call him and disturb him in his loving com- 
munication with God.” 

In parting he kissed his stepmother, who 
tenderly replaced his mother after her death, 
and said, “My mother, my heart tells me that 
I shall see you no more.” Did he have a pre- 
sentiment of his death? 

On June 10, he again joined his battalion and 
from there he wrote his last Iciters in which 
he expresses repeatedly his disappointment in 
not having been able to visit his “sweet Castel- 
vecchio.” He liked to call it the Castelvecchio 
of his heart. Jesus wanted this sacri‘ice, too, 
from his Benjamin. The last act of inis kind 
and humble soul was an expression of a deep 
feeling of gratefulness toward his superiors. In 
a letter he expresses himself as follows: “The 
fears and cares of Father Superior are con- 
stantly growing.” A tender and simple grati- 
tude is a distinctive mark of holy souls. Such 
was this youth’s soul. 

We have no details of the last days of his 
life but, if we may judge from the past, it is 
pretty certain Jesus must have surrounded the 
beloved son of His heart with infinite tender- 
ness. Vitaliano fell on the battlefield on Sunday 
June 16, 1918. He had envied the martyrs and 
to him was granted, at the age of 19, the grace 
to shed his blood, the last expression of adora- 
tion and of love for Jesus. The sad news was 
officially communicated by his comrades to the 
pastor. It reads as follows: “The brave sol- 
dier, Vitaliano Grilli, died gloriously on the 
field, June 16, 1918.” 

The news was received with the greatest 
grief by all who knew him. Solemn funeral 
services were held at Castelvecchio; but he was 
already in heaven. “Here there is general 
mourning,” writes his uncle, “although he was 
little known. They all remember him in the 
uniform of the Arditi, at Mass and at Holy 
Communion. ‘He was an Angel,’ they say, ‘and 
he went to rejoice with the Angels.’ ” 

His mother’s heart was almost inconsolable. 
She could be comforted only by the thought that 
her Vitaliano must certainly be in Paradise; 
she keeps imprinted in her mind the memory of 
the communication of a deep secret: “Mother,” 
said Vitaliano to her, “Jesus loves me so much, 
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Jesus has tried me and has manifested Himself 
to me.’ ” 

His superiors and his fellow students 
at the College grieved deeply. There was none 
who could not recall some instance of his sim- 
ple and sweet virtues. 

Let us conclude with the words of the afflict- 
ed priest, his uncle, “Our consolation is the 
thought that soon he will see unveiled in 
Paradise that God Whom he has adored so often 
under the Eucharistic veil, that he will pray for 
our needs and for the development and growth 
of this holy Congregation.” 


Seeing Things at St. Peter’s 


ITH his gaze on the sunny side of life, the 

rector of the International Benedictine 
College at Rome, Very Rev. Patrick Cummins, 
O. S. B., in a letter to.his brethren at Goncep- 
tion, Mo., gives expression to some of the im- 
pressions that were made upon him by the 
surging crowds in attendance at the ceremonies 
of the solemn coronation of Pope Pius XI on 
Feb. 12. Under the caption, “Sidelights on the 


Papal Election,” The Morning Star, the College 
quarterly, publishes these notes which, we be- 
lieve, will be enjoyed by many of our readers 


too, hence we reproduce them. 

“St. Peter’s endured the greatest rush in his- 
tory, thousands having to wait outside. The 
celebration is too big even for the press. As 
one nasal Yankee put it: “There isn’t any king 
or emperor who could put on a show like this.’ 
So let me give you a few glimpses from my 
own little angle. 

“First, to get in, my ticket read: ‘Division 3. 
Enter by sacristy.’ ‘Well and good,’ thinks I, 
‘there won’t be such a mob.’ Alas! I reached 
the entrance at 7 o’clock, but only at 8 did I 
enter, after an hour of rowing, swaying, push- 
ing, twisting, on an impatient and ever widen- 
ing sea of struggling men, women, even chil- 
dren, of all classes, laymen, priests and nuns. 

“Inside. First, a great feeling of relief, and 
still of dizziness. Then, as the church fills, some 
amusing sights. I’m to the left of the ‘Confes- 
sio’ as you enter, where most of the many-lan- 
guaged confessionals are. From weariness 
partly, partly from curiosity, some young 
fellows manage to get on top. Like sheep 
— St. Peter’s sheep — others follow till 
ZX count on one confessional to my right 
ten people, and a dozen others with sim- 
ilar burdens. Yea, not young men only, but 
young women, too. And there in front, to the 
left, in the division for the nuns, one sister 
with her academy girls has improvised a plat- 
form up against a confessional, and there she 
sits enthroned on high in the midst of her 
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charges, the envy of many eyes. And to crown 
all, a staid and Reverend Professor of the Pon- 
tifical University San Anselmo, who, by his 
own word has often spent hours a day inside a 
confessional, today gets his reward by hours 
of devotion on top of a confessional. This pro- 
fessor is not rector. But I have it on infallible 
authority that the Rector’s climbing propensi- 
ties were on edge, and led him to gaze longingly 
at those scandalous heights which were outside 
his own division. He evidently lacked the cour- 
age exemplified by certain nuns, who, finding 
themselves outside their lawful precincts, 
suddenly recalled their childhood days, and 
climbed the railing, up and over, boy fashion, 
= they were safe there where they wanted to 
e. 

“I have used the word scandalous. Some 
think it’s the only word suited to such proceed- 
ings. I don’t. I don’t think St. Peter does. 
Did you ever notice in St. Mark’s Gospel, or 
rather St. Peter’s own Gospel, there is such 
a love for crowds? St. Peter is in his element 
when he can get a crowd around our Lord. 
A crowd is always a crowd, and contains all 
kinds of people, but St. Peter wants the crowd 
now as he did then. Both St. Peter and our 
Lord liked Zachaeus climbing the sycamore. 
Why shouldn’t they like other small people, 
climbing whatever they find, in order to see 
St. Peter’s successor passing to the altar to 
offer up that same Lord in the name of all man- 
kind? 

“And so, though it is amusing to recall, it 
all seems so natural on the spot. Even when 
one of the confessional roofs, not as solidly 
built as its neighbors, came crashing down, 
and a young fellow’s feet came through, with 
unpleasant consequences for the hat of a lady 
who was sitting inside, even such a mishap 
evoked but a passing ripple. 

“Silence? Of course not. Impossible. Every- 
body wants to know what is going on. An 
Anglican lady asked me a score of questions. 
When she was done, a Russian Orthodox, a man 
emigrated to Connecticut, enters into an inter- 
rogatory. And so on. 

“Yet there was a moment of silence. And it 
balanced all noise. Just as Pope Pius XI, 
whom I could see right well at the altar, bowed 
his head to whisper, ‘Hoc est Corpus Meum,’ 
out rang from somewhere on high the silver 
trumpets, and until the double consecration 
was over that vast multitude was as silent and 
hushed as a catacomb. 

“But it’s getting time for me to close. Just 
a word yet about the conclave. Those who so 
easily say that the conclave secrets are not kept, 
now keep their tongues silent. I suppose you 
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heard how many newspapers came out with 
extra editions, announcing Cardinal Facci as 
Pope instead of Cardinal Ratti. Seemingly, 
when the conclave opened, and everybody was 
qui vive, some reporters, standing at their tele- 
phones, heard an “a” and an “i” and “t,” and 
sent the word in all directions. 

“But while the newspapers were stung, poor 
Cardinal Facci was humiliated. The news 
reached his home in the diocese of Fermo, the 
bells rang for three hours, people went wild 
with joy, his family made a feast and invited 
many—and then followed the slow and cruel 
truth. 


“Here all goes well. My time is full, and 


I’ve stretched it to squeeze in these pages.” 


Our Comfort 
HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The subject of the Blessed Eucharist is one 
of the most effusive in all Catholic literature, 
—we say Catholic literature—because, alas, the 
focus of the Protestant eye finds this beautiful 
territory of the Gospel scenery but a painted 
curtain, upon which it languidly looks with an 
incredulous spectator’s gaze or at the most per- 
haps a poetic appreciation. This is one of the 
sad specks on that eye which was blinded by 
Luther’s violent poultice! 

How differently does the matter appear to 
the Catholic eye, which, though accepting the 
antidotes of the divine Physician Himself, has 
wisely refused the deceitful remedies of the 
pseudonymous healer of Eisleben! The Catho- 
lic vision is one of responsive reality, where 
there are no retrenchments of Christ’s utteran- 
ces and dimming of His most clear assertions, 
but a straightforward, conscientious acceptance 
of that plain, out-spoken, face-to-face diction: 
“This is my Body, this is my Blood.” 

No cross adorns the Protestant spire,—for 
the sap of the Root has failed and therefore the 
three-petalled flower has withered! No holy 
water font invites the poor forlorn sinner to 
lave in its cooling and sanative freshness,—for 
the Fountain has dried up and the water car- 
riers have turned their backs on their duties! 
No confessional shelters the fleeing Adam,—for 
the Keys of Peter have been cast into the deep 
river of neglect and prejudice! No commun- 
ion railing greets the cleansed soul,—for the 
little white Wafer has been banished! No altar 
lifts its petitioning head aloft like a carved 
Hosanna to the ear of the Almighty,—for the 
Victim has been repudiated. No sanctuary 
lamp burns its bright and gentle flame to cheer 
the darkness of human suffering, — for the 
Light of faith itself has gone out! No Tantum 
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Ergo floats aloft like incense to the Throne 
above,—because the King Himself has been de- 
posed from His throne below! Indeed, great is 
the coldness that reigns there where heat should 
be! And this frigidity of the Protestant’s house 
of worship goes over by a kind of necessary 
contagion into the heart of the worshipper who 
enters there only to shiver and freeze in that 
grim atmosphere of poverty and spiritual want. 

Catholic Christian! You are blest a hundred- 
fold in your dear parish church, even though its 
only riches are its simplicity and its only pos- 
session its debts. For there you find the warmth 
of devotion, there you find Christ’s cross, 
Christ’s font, Christ’s tribunal, Christ’s holy 
Table, Christ’s never-dying vigil light, Christ’s 
Calvary, Christ’s true and certain presence. 
Forsake not the Friend that feeds you, but of- 
ten wear the threshold of His house; pray for 
those who starve, that the heavenly Bridegroom 
may lead them also into the Banquet Hall; 
teach your children to love Him who so intense- 
ly loves them and Who, to show this love, has 
invented so visible and powerful a means of 
making them what they would desire to be,— 
true, upright, clean, model examples of Chris- 
tian legislation! 


Jesus longs to come to us. “There is no bee,” 
He said to St. Mechtildis, “which lights on a 
flower with greater desire to draw honey from 
it, than I come to souls which long for Me.” 
—St. Alphonsus. 


The Visitation 
M. E. Henry-RvuFFIN, L. H. D. 


“And in those days, Mary went into the hill country 
of Juda to the house of Elizabeth.”—St. Luke 1:39. 


“And in those days—” what wondrous days they 
were 

To that meek maiden speeding o’er the hills 

Of Juda’s summer, and what reveries stir 

As risen past the living picture fills. 


Of thee and of thy thought but scarce a word 
Across the silence of the page is sent; 

Only the echo of thy footsteps heard, 

With the midsummer’s blooms and breezes blent. 


“Magnificat!” O little maiden, sing 

Thy prophecy, thy meekness now forget, 
Only the world’s great Hope remembering 
And all thy spirit to its music set. 


“Magnificat!” Look down the stream of years, 
Where generations’ chorus will not rest 

From age to age, the last today she hears 
Proclaiming her above all women blest. 
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Boozy Pat’s Daughter 


F. H. SWEET 


HERE was the usual morning bustle around 

the small station at Finley; nondescript 
teams of horses and mules coming and going, 
or backed up against the platform with loads 
of oranges and truck; idle Negroes slouching 
contentedly about, bantering talk with any one 
who would notice them, and jeering such of 
their number as had accepted a job and were 
hurrying through it with an exaggerated show 
of zeal and activity; grunting razorbacks and 
mangy curs disputing favored positions under 
the platform, or moving listlessly across the 
hot open sand between the station and the iso- 
lated, outlying stores. Negro children were 
everywhere, and of all sizes; and here and 
there, relieving the monotony of sand, great 
black stumps that the inhabitants had not found 
time to remove. On the platform itself were 
long lines of neatly packed crates and orange 
boxes, and among them the owners with stencils 
and paint-pots, making sure that their mark- 
ings were all right, and waiting for the rail- 
road official in the jaunty cap to make their 
entries and give them receipts. 


Presentiy there was a perceptible hastening 
of movements and the loungers in front of the 
stores came leisurely across the open space and 
ranged themselves comfortably about the plat- 
form. Several men left their work among 
crates and went to the heads of their horses or 
mules and began to stroke the animals sooth- 


ingly. Owners of automobiles stood back with 
hands in pockets and waited. A sharp, quiver- 
ing whistle was heard in the distance, then a 
line of pale blue smoke began to rise above the 
sea of palmetto to the east. The loungers be- 
came less apathetic as they watched the line 
rush tremulously across the dull green and final- 
ly curve in directly toward them. There was a 
roar and quiver and the great gasping engine 
rumbled by and came to a slow stop as the pas- 
senger cars glided opposite the platform. 

Among those to alight was a young girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, plainly but expensively 
dressed, with a bright, eager air of expectation. 
A quick glance about the platform brought a 
shade of disappointment to her face. After 
a moment’s hesitation she approached a man 
with a broad, low-flapping hat, who was lean- 
ing against some orange boxes he had just fin- 
ished marking. 

“Can you direct me to Mr. Patrick Carigan’s 
place?” she asked. 

“Mr.—Patrick—Carigan,” he repeated re- 
flectively ; “why, no, I don’t—oh, yes, of course. 


Boozy Pat—” he stopped abruptly as he no- 
ticed the inquiring look on her face. “Y-e-s, I 
reckon I know. Are ye some 0’ his kin?” 

“I am his daughter,”she replied, wondering a 
little at the startledwhistle that came to his lips, 
and which she noticed he choked back apologet- 
ically. “I have been at a convent getting my 
education ever since I was a little girl. This 
is my first visit to Florida.” 

“An’ does your paw, Mr.—Patrick—Carigan, 
know ye’r comin’?” He spoke in evident per- 
plexity and with a look of consternation on his 
good-natured face. 

“No; but I haven’t heard from him in almost 
a year. Father doesn’t like to write, but he 
never allowed my letters to go unanswered so 
long before. I feared something might be the 
matter with him, that he and the boys would 
not tell. I just had to come. I am so glad that 
you know him.” She hesitated, and then asked 
in a lower voice, as though she feared her ques- 
tion would be answered in the negative, “Is 
he—well?” 

“Yes, fur as sickness goes. Your paw is one 
o’ the ruggedes’ an’ healthies’ men I know. I 
low he an’ the boys never had a sickness in all 
their born days. They’re puffectly well, all on 
"em. I know, for their place jines mine.” He 
spoke rapidly, as though glad to be able to say 
that much, but his eyes roved uneasily about 
_ platform, and never by any chance met 

ers. 

“Why, really?” Her face grew radiant. 
“Their nearest neighbor! And you know the 
boys, and all about them? Dear little fellows! 
It seems strange that I should never have seen 
them. You see, when we left Iowa, father 
sent me to the boarding school, and then came 
South. That was twelve years ago, and I have 
been at the school ever since. Little Terry is 
almost nine, and Pete—let me see—Pete is sev- 
en. Is the place far?” eagerly. 

“About half a mile.” 

“Are you going out soon?” 

“After the train leaves.” 

“Well, of course I can go with you. I'll go 
and see about my luggage, and be back directly. 
Won’t they be surprised?” And leaving him 
staring at a knothole in the platform, she hur- 
ried away to look after her trunk and valise. 

Half a minute passed, then the man raised 
his head with a dismal, expressive whistle. It 
was eehoed by another, equally expressive, from 
the other side of the orange boxes. 

“Well, you are in for it now, for a fac’,” said 
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the owner of the second whistle sarcastically. 
“What you goin’ to do "bout it?” 
“Goodness only knows,” groaned the man in 
reply. “Reckon mebbe I’ll have to tell her.” 
“Reckon mebbe you will,” dryly. “You bet- 
ter told her plumb straight in the first place.” 


“How could I?” indignantly, ‘an’ she almost 
the same age as my Cindy. Land sake alive, 
man! d’ye s’pose I was such a brute as to tell 
her that Mr.—Patrick—Carigan wa’n’t nobody 
but ‘Boozy Pat’, not fitten to be father to no- 
body, an’ that he’d been sent to prison most 
a year ago for stealin’, an’ that the boys was 
in the poorhouse, an’ that the place wa’n’t wuth 
the bringin’ out of an auctioneer to sell it? For 
the land’s sake, McGuire, tell me what am I to 
do?” appealingly. 

“Jest give it to her straight; that’s what I’d 
do. You’re too all-fired chicken-hearted, Ryan. 
Folks have to bear such things. Sh! here she 
comes now.” 

At this moment the train began to move away 
from the station, and the girl watched it until 
it disappeared in a mass of palmettos and cab- 
bage palms; then she walked eagerly toward her 
new acquaintance. 

“Your landscapes are so quaint and beauti- 
ful,” she said with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. “I know I shall like to live here. Well, I 
am all ready. Can you take my trunk and va- 
lise in your wagon?” 

“Yes,” gruffly. He was glad to get away 
from her, and he made the work of transferring 
the baggage as long as possible. Somehow he 
could not bring himself to tell her the whole 
brutal truth. If it had not been his money that 
had been stolen, and if he had not been the one 
who had complained of the worthless drunk- 
ard, it would be less difficult. He had been sor- 
ry for his justfiable act ever since he made the 
complaint, and now—he would take the girl 
home to his wife. She had more tact than he, 
and would know just what to do.” 

This mental throwing off the responsibility 
from his own shoulders brought back his natu- 
ral cheerfulness and buoyancy, and he smilingly 
motioned for the girl to climb into his wagon. 

“Ever ride in sech a wagon afore?” he asked 
as he left the animal’s head and climbed up on 
the seat beside her. 

“No.” Then her face grew wistful. “Do you 
suppose that father and the boys are at home 
today ?” 

His countenance fell and he twitched the 
reins nervously. “Why could she net talk about 
something else?” he asked himself irritably. 
His wife would explain all the disagreeable 
things after they reached home. 

“Mebbe they won’t be there jest right now,” 
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he evaded. “Ye see, they didn’t know ye was 
comin’, so they happened to be off for a spell. 
But you mustn’t let it put you out any,” with 
more animation. “I’ll take ye home, an’ my 
wife will fix you up mighty comf’table till they 
get back.” 

“Thank you. But why can’t I go right to the 
house and wait for them? It would be such a 
surprise.” 

“No, no,” he objected with sudden energy, 
“by no manner o’ means. Bachelor livin’ ain’t 
apt to keep a house fixed up, an’ jest now 
’tain’t no place for ye. I know that. You do 
jest like I say, an’ come to my house for a spell. 
Ye ain’t used to Floridy ways, an’ my wife can 
give ye a heap o’ p’ints.” 

“Well, if you think best.” She was silent for 
some time, watching the unfamiliar plants 
along the roadside, and the curious, bright- 
colored chameleons that flashed from the warm 
sand in front of the horse and disappeared with 
marvelous rapidity among the palmettos and 
wire-grass hummocks. 

“Cur’us, ain’t they?” said Ryan, as he fol- 
lowed her glance, “jest like bits o’ rainbow 
strung on lightnin’. But they’re ’mazin’ fine 
things for pets. Your brother Terence used to 
have one that would scoot from some queer 
hidin’ place whenever. he’d whistle. Great 
hand, Terence, for pets.” 

At the mention of Terence, she lost interest 
in the plants and chameleons, and turned to 
him with a tender, tremulous smile on her lips. 

“It will be so pleasant to have one’s own 
folks to live with,” she said softly. “The sis- 
ters were all nice to me in the convent, but none 
of them belonged to me. I used to get very 
lonesome when the girls went home on vaca- 
tions. It will be almost—like heaven to live 
in the same house with father and the boys.” 

Ryan reached out and struck his horse vi- 
ciously, but she did not notice. She was looking 
straight ahead, apparently at the house and 
brothers her imagination was picturing. 

“I suppose everybody round here likes fa- 
ther, he is such a good man,” she went on, in 
a tone that was an assertion rather than a 
question. “I almost envy the boys having lived 
with him so long.” 

“He kept you to school pretty stiddy,” ven- 
tured her companion. “I knew he had a gal 
up North, but had an idea she was stayin’ 
’mong her kin. Booz—er—Mr. Patrick Cari- 
gan wa’n’t much hand to talk ’bout himself.” 

“Father has done everything for me—every- 
thing,” said the girl, with a tender light in her 
big gray eyes. “He was not rich, for he once 
wrote that I might have to wait a few days for 
my year’s tuition, as money was hard to get. 
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But it came the very next day, and he has al- 
ways sent me plenty for books and dresses and 
everything I wanted. He wrote for me never 
to stint myself on anything, and that after I 
graduated I was on no account to come home, 
but to keep on with my music and drawing and 
other studies until he could send me money for 
a trip to California, or even to Europe if I 
wasn’t afraid to go. I would have gone, too, 
and tried to help some, if—if I hadn’t felt that 
father might need me, not writing. And you 
know,” looking at her companion thoughtfully, 
“that as things were, his claim would have to 
come first. Dear, dear father! I hope I may 
be able to make it up to him sometime.” 

Ryan gave a quick, sidelong glance at the 
earnest face, and then gazed steadfastly at the 
road ahead. He had known Boozy Pat for 
eight years, and could not remember a single 
redeeming feature about the man. He was 
erratic, shiftless, and utterly irresponsible. His 
life was one long spree that reeled between ab- 
solute drunkenness and semi-intoxication. But 
he was a good lawyer and a fine scholar, and 
even in his partial stupor was able to pick up 
a good deal of money about the courts and in 
other ways. People supposed that all this mon- 


ey went to the dram shops, and the supposi- 


tion made them regard the man with extreme 
disgust, for his home was a mere hovel, and 
his boys were wholly neglected and uncared 
for. At the time of the complaint, Ryan had 
regarded his act as a benefaction to the neigh- 
borhood; but now, with this girl beside him, 
and with the unexpected disclosure of a white 
spot in a character that was supposed to be ut- 
terly black, his feelings underwent a sudden 
change. The pitiful drunkard who had been too 
weak to look after himself and his boys, but 
whose better nature had planned and provided 
so lavishly for the girl and her future, even 
while striving to keep from her a knowledge of 
her father’s degradation, suddenly became a 
man to him, and worthy of respect and pity. 
He could understand the sacrifices and hard- 
ships that Roozy Pat must have gone through 
in order to provide for such an education. Even 
he, with his orange grove and truck farm, had 
never felt able to do half as much for Cindy. 
Perhaps the stolen fifty dollars had gone to 
pay some pressing school bill that the harassed 
drunkard could meet in no other way. 

When they reached the cheery cottage in 
front of his orange grove, he carried in the 
trunk and valise, and presently called his wife 
aside and made a whispered explanation. Then 
he went to the barn to unharness his horse. 
But he made a much longer job of it than was 
necessary, and, when it was finished, he leaned 
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upon the fence and gazed with unobservant 
eyes at his fields of sweet potatoes and pineap- 
ples and bananas. His wife came to him there. 

“Did you tell her?” he asked. 

“Yes,” in a low voice. He noticed that her 
lips trembled. 

“Take it hard?” 

“She’s high strung, Jim, an’ them kind don’t 
make no fuss. She wouldn’t b’lieve me at 
first, an’ when she did she jest turned white an’ 
stared at nothin’ till I—I bu’st out cryin’ my- 
self. Seemed like I never felt so sorry for any- 
body in all my life. She didn’t cry a bit, only 
jest asked, would I, please, go out a while an’ 
leave her alone.” 

The two stood there nearly half an hour, then 
the girl left the house and passed down the road 
on the opposite side of the fence. Ryan could 
scarcely recognize the white-faced, shrinking 
figure as the enthusiastic girl who had sat be- 
side him an hour before. 

“She’s goin’ over to look at her house now,” 
said Mrs. Ryan, in a low voice. “I told her 
*twan’t fit to live in, but she said they’d lived 
in it an’ she could. An’ when I told her we 
"lowed on keepin’ her a spell, she jest thanked 
me an’ shook her head.” 

When the girl came back, they were on the 
piazza. She went directly to Ryan. 

“When does father come home?” she asked. 

“His time’s out—er—he’ll come home in 
‘bout three months, I reckon.” 

“And how much does he owe you?” 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’ at all,” hastily. 

“How much does he owe you?” the girl re- 
peated, in a tone that he felt could not be dis- 
regarded. 

“W-e-ll, fifty dollars. But you needn’t bother 
‘bout payin’ it.” 

“I cannot just at present; but everything 
must be straightened out before father comes 
home. There must not be a single thing to 
worry him. And now, can I get you to go after 
my brothers? I shall fix up the house and we 
will live there until father comes.” 

“It’s quite a long drive,” said Ryan reflective- 
ly. “I can go to-morrer.” 

“That will do.” She stood gazing out at the 
vista of pines and palmettos afforded by an 
opening in the trees, her face white and strick- 
en, but calm, with a strong, determined pur- 
pose. 

“What kind of employment is there here for 
girls?” 

Ryan looked dubious. 

“TI don’t reckon there’s any,” he answered. 
“Stores gener’ly get men clerks, an’ there’s ten 
applicants to one job. Folks round here don’t 
hire much help.” 
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“No,” agreed his wife; “housekeepers mostly 
do their own work—cookin’ an’ sewin’ an’ 
everything. The only work that’s plenty an’ 
hard to get help for is washin’; but only Ne- 
groes do that. Mebbe you can get a job of 
school teachin’ this fall.” 

“IT must have work now. Father must not 
find anything against him when he comes home. 
Do you think I can get washing?” 

Mrs. Ryan looked at her blankly. 

“It’s Negroes’ work,” she objected. 

“It’s work that I will do gladly, if I can get 
it,” a sudden passionate sob bringing the color 
back to her cheeks. “I will scrub floors—any- 
thing that will help father a little. He has 
been working and making sacrifices for years 
that I might remain in school, and I—I never 
suspected—I ought to have been here, watching 
him and caring for him and the boys.” 

It was nearly two months before Ryan again 
encountered McGuire on the station platform. 

“Well, how’d ye make out with Boozy Pat’s 
fine darter?” McGuire asked. 

Ryan looked up from the box he was marking. 

“That’s jest what she is,” he said, “Boozy 
Pat’s fine darter. I’ve been round with her 
consider’ble lately, down to the prison twice to 
see her father, an’ took her to town several 
times in my wagon. At first her father was 


all broke up—never wanted her to know how 


low down he was, I s’pose. But she brought 
him roun, an’ now he can’t keep his eyes off 
her when she’s nigh. Soon’s he’s out, they’re 
goin’ over an’ take up a homestead in Hernandy 
County,—twenty miles or more from town, I 
b’lieve,—on account o’ his failin’, an’ I reckon 
she or the boys will do all the tradin’. Course 
it’s tight prohibition now, but a man like Boo- 
zy Pat would be a little safer, mebbe, off from 
town. He ain’t much of a man, an’ never can 
be; but I tell you,” impressively, “jest all the 
man there is in him that gal’s goin’ to bring out. 
Mark my words on that.” 


The Ideal Home 


SR. MARY 


OPE Leo XIII has set forth the Church’s 

teaching on the great question of the family, 
in the clearest possible way in a series of En- 
cyclical Letters. Quoting from one we have 
this plain and forceful statement. The family 
is the society of a man’s house anterior to every- 
kind of State or nation, invested with rights 
and duties of its own, totally independent of 
the civil community. This society begins with 
the marriage ceremony and ends only with 
death. Its sanctity is therefore inviolable, and 
the hideous nightmare of divorce has no terrors 
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for it. Thus is the first necessity of an ideal 
home—its security—assured by the law of God 
and the strong arm of the Church. 

But it is not sufficient to found a home and to 
secure its permanence for the lifetime of its 
founders. It becomes, also, the sanctuary into 
which children are born, are lovingly cared for, 
educated to virtue and good manners, and later 
it is that haven to which they return from 
school or from life’s experiences for sympathy, 
understanding, and encouragement; and to 
which, throughout life, they look back with 
special love and thankfulness. That such may 
be the power and influence of the home a second 
axiom must be in honor. Being a true society, 
the home must be governed by a lawfully con- 
stituted authority. Quoting again from Leo 
XIII: “The husband is the chief of the family 
and the head of the wife. Just as the Church 
is subjected to Christ, so the woman must be 
subject to her husband and obey him, not as a 
servant but as a companion.” Which is in turn, 
but a paraphrase of the words of St.Paul on the 
same subject. Legislation, as proposed and 
furthered by women today, tends to ignore this 
teaching of Christ and puts forward instead, 
the absolute equality of husband and wife, with 
a leaning towards the wife! 

Now the family as a society is anterior to 
the State. In fact the State exists for the con- 
venience and well-being of those families which 
compose it. The State has then no authority 
to interfere with the fundamental and inaliena- 
ble rights of the family, such as the care of, the 
upbringing, and the education of the child. It 
may help the parents in this great work when, 
through misfortune or other preventing cause, 
they are unable to do for the child that which 
is necessary or at least advantageous to its well- 
being; but it may not usurp either their place 
or their authority. Because of the complexities 
of modern living much has been conceded to 
the State which belongs of right to the parents. 
The government’s tendency towards paternal- 
ism needs close watching. Only a constant 
vigilance will save the child and the mother 
from the socialistic interference now threaten- 
ing through certain bills seeking federal en- 
actment. Should these bills become law there 
is every danger of the Christian conception of 
the “ideal home” becoming, except in rare cas- 
es, a practical impossibility in our fair land. 
May the sweet perfume of all true “other Naz- 
areths,” the prayers of Mary’s children, and the 
watchful care of our Catholic manhood save 
our homes of the future from the devastating 
blasts which threaten them. 


The Holy Eucharist is the substance of all 
religion.—Pope Pius X. 
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St. Elizabeth of Portugal 
A. C. McK. 


T might be said of St. Elizabeth that her 

characteristic virtues were an ardent love of 
peace, a tender compassion for the poor, and 
a fervent devotion to divine worship. 

Born in 1271, she received the name of Eliza- 
beth in honor of her aunt, the great St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, who had been canonized in 
1235. She was of a mild and gentle disposition 
and inclined to exercises of devotion. When 
only eight years of age she began the practice 
of great self-denial and was always eager to 
share in the exercises of virtue practiced by 
others. She abstained from reading romantic 
stories and was opposed to the vanities of the 
world. She had even in her childhood a tender 
compassion for the poor. 

A princess of royal: family, she became the 
Queen of Portugal by her marriage to the King. 
The splendor of a crown did not tempt her to 
pride, and her heart found no delight in the 
richness and grandeur of her surroundings. 
She arranged her time with such care that her 
religious exercises were never interrupted ex- 
cept by charity or duty. She arose early, and 


beginning the day with a pious meditation, she 


recited Matins, Lauds, and Prime. She then 
assisted at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and 
received Holy Communion. She said every day 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. Spare 
time that was not spent in pious reading or 
caring for the poor was devoted to working for 
the Altar, and her ladies of honor followed her 
example. To those who tried to persuade her 
to moderate her austerities, she answered that 
Christ assures us that His spirit finds no place 
in a life of softness and pleasure, and said that 
mortification is nowhere more necessary than 
onathrone. She fasted three days a week, and 
kept many vigils besides those prescribed by 
the Church. She often visited churches and 
places cf devotion on foot, and secretly sought 
out and relieved many persons of good condi- 
tion who were reduced to poverty, yet through 
shame would not make their wants known. She 
visited and served the sick, and dressed their 
most loathsome sores with her own hands. She 
founded many pious establishments, built and 
looked after a hospital for penitent women who 
had been seduced into sinful ways, and also 
erected a hospital for destitute children. 
Though the King was a friend of justice and 
a brave, generous, and compassionate prince, 
yet in his youth he was a worldly man, and 
yielded sometimes to an inordinate love of 
pleasure and grave irregularities. The good 
Queen never ceased to grieve for this offense 
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to God and the scandal given to the people. She 
wept and prayed and asked the prayers of 
others for his conversion. She strove to gain 
him by kindness, sweetness, and cheerfulness. 
By these means the heart of the King was 
softened, and by the help of grace he turned 
from his former ways and became a truly 
Christian ruler and a model for his people. 


After a reign of many years the King died. 
The Queen then retired into her oratory, com- 
mended his soul to God, and consecrating her- 
self to the divine service, put on the habit of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. She went with 
her husband’s body to the burying place he had 
chosen, that of a famous church of the Cister- 
cian monks. Departing thence, she made a 
pilgrimage, and returning, celebrated his an- 
niversary with great solemnity. She then re- 
tired to a convent of the Poor Clares which 
she had begun to rebuild before her husband’s 
death. She was prevented from making her 
religious profession by a desire to continue the 
support of a large number of the poor by her 
alms. She contented herself at first with wear- 
ing the habit of the Third Order, and lived in 
a house she had built close to the great convent 
in which she had assembled many devout nuns. 
She often visited them and served them with 
her own hands, having for her companion in 
this work of charity and humility her daughter- 
in-law, the then reigning queen. 


A controversy, broke out which threatened 
to end in war between her son and grandson, 
both reigning princes. The news, that she was 
coming to visit them in an endeavor to restore 
peace, disposed both parties to reconciliation. 
She went to the frontiers of Portugal and Cas- 
tile where her son was. When she arrived ill 
of a fever, she looked upon it as a message sent 
by God to warn her that the time of her death 
was near. She earnestly exhorted her son to 
love of peace and a holy life. She made her 
confession and received Holy Viaticum at the 
foot of the Altar, and shortly afterward re- 
ceived Extreme Unction. In fervent prayer, 
invoking the Mother of God, she often repeated 
these words: “Mary, Mother of Grace, Mother 
of Mercy, defend us from the wicked enemy, 
and receive us at the hour of our death.” She 
seemed overflowing with heavenly joy and with 
those consolations of the Holy Spirit which 
make death so sweet to the saints. In the 
presence of her son, the King, and her daugh- 
ter-in-law, she gave her soul to God on the 
fourth day of July, in the year 1336, aged six- 
ty-five years. She was buried in the church of 
her Poor Clares and honored by miracles. When 
her body was taken up nearly four hundred 
years later it was found entire. She was canon- 
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ized by Urban VIII and the 8th of July was ap- 
pointed for her festival. 


Weingarten Abbey Restored 
(Contributed) 


This auspicious day which restored to Weingarten 
its Monastery now lies behind us! It proved itself to 
be a day of such rejoicing, such elevating enthusiasm, 
that its memory will live through many a generation 
yet to come. The Catholic population from far and 
near assisted in such numbers that the concourse resem- 
bled that of the solemn “Blutritt” on “Blutfreitag.”* 

Numerous ecclesiastical dignitaries (headed by His 
Lordship Bishop Keppler, and including the archabbot 
of Beuron and the abbot of St. Ottilien,together with five 
other abbots) the whole Catholic nobility of Upper 
Swabia; representatives of the State and Municipal 
bodies, and ecclesiastics numbering over 70, all wished 
to witness the memorable occasion when the Abbey of 
Weingarten should be restored to the Order which had 
been forcibly driven from its possession 119 years ago. 

At 2 p. m. a stately procession, such as Weingarten 
has not seen since deprived of its Monastery, emerged 
from the densely thronged church, and passed along the 
richly beflagged streets amid the jubilant tones of the 
ancient “Hosanna,” towards the bridge of the Scherz- 
ach. Gaily dressed cavaliers led the way, whilst the 
town band gave expression to the general enthusiasm 
in a manner that was much appreciated. 

Thus the throng of guests, dignitaries of Weingarten 
and Baienfurt, the nobility, clergy, prelates and Bish- 
op, went out to greet and bring in the sons of St. Bene- 
dict who, with the Right Rev. Abbot Ansgar Hoéckel- 
mann vested in full pontificals at their head, awaited 
the procession near the bridge, outside the triumphal 
arch, bearing a significant inscription. With manifest 
emotion, the Archabbot of Beuron addressed the Bish- 
op in the name of the Congregation, saying that a new 
“Camp” was about to be established on St. Martin’s 
Mount, whose soldiers would employ only the weapons 
of Obedience and Prayer. He expressed the joy of the 
Archabbey at this event in the words of the Introit of 
the previous Sunday: “Sing unto the Lord a new song, 
for He hath done wonderful things; He hath revealed 
His justice in the sight of the people.” The Archabbot 
then begged the Bishop to conduct the new Abbot to his 
Monastery. 


The “Kiss of Peace” having been given, the “Bene- 
dictus” was chanted as the procession re-formed, num- 
erous guilds falling into rank on either side, whilst 
thousands of spectators lined the route in dense masses. 
And from the height of the Martinberg floated the green 
and gold flag of the Abbey together with the red and 
white colours of Weingarten. 

Whilst the mighty organ thundered a welcome, the 
Bishop entered God’s House, blessing as he went, and 
was greeted with a beautiful setting of “Ecce Sacerdos” 
in four parts. After a short adoration before the Bless- 
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ed Sacrament, the prelates and monks entered the 
choir where the Abbot took his place under the bald- 
achino as head of the monastic family. At this solemn 
moment the church-choir sang a magnificent “Jubilate 
Deo,” followed by the “Veni Creator.” 

His Lordship the Bishop then entered the great pulpit 
and in an eloquent sermon gave the Benedictines a 
hearty welcome back to their ancient home in Weingar- 
ten from which they had been ruthlessly driven more 
than a century ago. 

This sermon was followed by Solemn Vespers, Wein- 
garten’s new Abbot pontificating. The Benedictine 
“Work of God” again ascended to Heaven! The choir 
was occupied by Abbots and Monks, the Bishop taking 
his place at a prie-dieu opposite the Abbot’s baldachino. 
With the vigorous rhythm of the Beuron chanting, 
blending with the tender accompaniment of the great 
organ, the Monks sang the Vesper Psalms with Bene- 
dictine solemnity, and when Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament had been given, the gratitude of 
all to God for His “Wonder-Work” found expression 
as a thousand voices burst forth into their “Te Deum” 
of praise. 

The Benedictines had taken possesion of their Sanc- 
tuary; now they were led in joyful procession to their 
monastic home. Chanting psalms, accompanied by 
Bishop, clergy and guests, they entered their cloisters, 
and gathered together in the beautiful chapel, where 
the Act of Consecration was followed by the Gospel 
for the Dedication of a Church, after which the anti- 
phon and prayer of St. Martin’s Office were sung. 

In the evening, His Lordship the Bishop, the Arch- 
abbot of Beuron, the Abbot of Weingarten and his 
Monks, and many other guests, were entertained 
at the “Catholic Institute,” when the events of 
the day were again recalled in several remarkable 
and admirable speeches. The united choirs of the 
church and the town chapel performed a musical pro- 
gram which called for the highest praise of the new 
dwellers on St. Martin’s Mount. And so the memorable 
day is over! It has brought the dawn of new life, new 
blessings, new strivings after all that is true, good and 
beautiful in our town with its Resurrected Abbey! 


* This Solemnity is observed on the Friday after 
the Feast of the Ascension. The relic of the Precious 
Blood, Weingarten’s great treasure, is carried by a 
rider amid a vast mounted procession for several hours 
through the streets and surrounding country. 


Missions to Non-Catholics 


Missions to non-Catholics, which is the special work 
of the Paulists, have done much, to enlighten those who 
are ignorant of the doctrines and practices of the Church 
and to break down bigotry and prejudice. Father 
John P. Harden, C. S. P., sends us the following ac- 
count of missions that he gave recently in eastern Ten- 
nessee. 

“My first mission of the series was given in a small 
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coal mining camp up in the Cumberlands, named East- 
land. At one time there were some thirty Catholic 
families living in the settlement. They were coal miners 
brought over from Scotland. When they found that 
they could not have Mass regularly they left the camp. 
When I went to give the mission there was only one 
Catholic family in the camp. The Superintendent had 
given me permission to use the little schoolhouse for 
the mission. Some Orangemen at the camp stirred up 
the people so that they protested to the Superintendent 
and he withdrew his permission. I then asked him if 
I could use the hotel. He readily gave his consent for 
he was one of those men who didn’t want to fall out 
with anybody. The miners were infuriated and held 
a meeting at which they decided to run me out of town. 
It happened that an Irish peddler named John McDaid 
was passing through the town. He knew the miners 
and had heard the calumnies that the Scotch Orange- 
men were circulating. He went to the men and told 
them that if they started trouble they would have to 
answer to him. They were afraid of McDaid and so 
the mission continued at the hotel. On the opening 
night I had only the Smith family and one or two non- 
Catholics. They then brought over the cashier from 


a neighboring mine to start a controversy but he proved 
to be a decent chap and instead of helping trouble he 
boosted the mission so that in a few nights the little 
dining room of the hotel was crowded and the people 


who came even stood about the windows and in hall- 
ways. They were good people, these mountaineers, but 
had been stirred up by those who hated the Church. I 
made no converts but I know that much of the prejudice 
was dissipated. 

“My next mission was in another coal mining camp 
in the Cumberlands, named Bon Air. The town is up 
on top of an inclined railway on the very summit of 
the mountain. I stopped with the only Catholic fami- 
ly in the vicinity, the Bryans. Mr. Bryan was a convert 
and one of the mine bosses. I used the schoolhouse 
for the mission here. The schoolmaster was also the 
local minister, but he seemed to be a decent chap and 
even invited me to give some special talks to the school 
children. There wasn’t a Catholic child in the school. 
Instead of opposition I found apathy amongst the 
adults. I met every one in town I think, and found 
only two who had any knowledge of religious truths. 
Everybody came to the mission but that was probably 
due to the fact that they didn’t have anywhere else to 
go. I lectured here as at Eastland on the necessity of 
religion and the religion of our Lord. They patronized 
the question box very generously but most of their 
questions were very primitive. At the closing exer- 
cise the men remained at the door of the schoolhouse. 
With my Eastland experience fresh in mind I waited 
to give them a chance to disperse. When they did not 
go I went and asked them what was on their minds. I 
was greatly relieved when they answered that they 
were simply waiting to ‘hit the trail.’ 

“From Eastland I went to Murfreesboro, a very pro- 
gressive town with some ten thousand inhabitants, a- 
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bout thirty miles from Nashville. There are about 
thirty Catholics in the town. They have a very beauti- 
ful and devotional little chapel, but have Mass only once 
a month. The Catholics came to the mission but try 
my best I could get none of the non-Catholics to at- 
tend. One evening after services I strolled into the 
Elks’ Club House and when the members there learned 
that I had been a life member for many years they 
took a great interest in me. They asked me about the 
mission. When I told them that very few non-Catholics 
attended they said it was because I held services in the 
chapel. They said that any non-Catholics who went to 
the chapel would become a target for discussion. They 
suggested that I give lectures in the Court House for 
then they said many would come and would not be 
talked about. I had tried to get the Court House but 
failed. I told them so. They said they would get the 
Court House for me the very next night if I wanted 
it. I accepted their kind offer. We advertised the 
lectures at the Court House and from then on the mis- 
sion was crowded. The Baptist preacher, Brother 
Smith, came and took a great interest, even acting as 
an usher. 

“My final mission of the series was given in the fac- 
tory town of South Pittsburg. Here I used the little 
chapel. I found that the few Catholic families living 
here were more or less neglected and so gave them most 
of my attention. There were about twenty-five Catho- 
lic children here and so during the week, each morning 
and afternoon, I went through the catechism with them. 
The non-Catholics of South Pittsburg were very friend- 
ly. It is indeed a happy little place with very little of 
the prejudice that marked my other missions. Last 
year the people of this town erected a tabernacle for a 
travelling evangelist. They wrote, inviting me to come 
back and preach another mission for them in the taber- 
nacle. I find the people of the southland a good, sim- 
ple people whose dislike for the church is caused chiefly 
by the calumnies that have been circulated amongst 
them by the enemies and haters of the Church.” 


Joe Pye Weed 


BETH CHENEY NICHOLS 


With flaming spears uplifted to the sky 

They march along the winding stream of blue 

And set the heavens ablaze with purple hue 
Soft-flushed with rose that waters magnify. 

And fields of red-gold corn come down to vie 

With them; across the hills in fresh review 

They pass, their banners edged with sparkling dew; 
And war’s declared by every crow’s mad cry. 


But hearts of men that race along the road 
Hold back the raging fields of red-gold corn 
That trump triumphant songs upon their horn— 
The songs of plenty—songs that men applaud. 


For Joe Pye Weed stirs every man’s desire 
To lift his worldly thought to something higher. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—The largest ship in the world is the Majestic, 55,- 
000 tons. 

—The Belgian Congo in darkest Africa has a train 
that will run both on land and in water. It resem- 
bles two large launches mounted side by side and so 
firmly connected that they can be supported by a mon- 
orail between them. The monorail allows the amphib- 
ious train to roll over land around the cataracts which 
dot the Congo river. 

—With the Federal Aid for roads now under way, 
the United States will expend something like seven 
hundred million dollars per year on what is intended 
to be a permanent system of national highways. 

—No wonder disease germs are difficult to kill! 
Microbes over two thousand years old, from the papy- 
rus of Egypt, have been found virile and quick to 
multiply when sown upon gelatine. 

—The lowest death rate is among the clergy and 
farm laborers. Under normal conditions the lowest 
death rate for adults is in June. 

—There were ten and one-half miilion automobiles 
and trucks registered in the United States during the 
past year. One-third of the cars that are running are 
owned by farmers. The automobile automatically de- 
mands the building of good roads. 

—Coal oil, castor oil, or some other cheap vegetable oil 
to run an automobile! This is the claim for a new 
automobile engine invented by M. Tartrais, a French 
engineer. The new engine works much on the principle 
of the Diesel engine, but has only two cycles in its op- 
eration. In the first cycle, the piston compresses air 
to such a degree of heat that a charge of oil, which is 
injected, is ignited immediately. Hence no spark plug 
is needed. The second cycle consists in the downward 
stroke of the piston, due to the expansion of the hot 
gases from the perfect combustion of the oil. At the 
end of this stroke a jet of compressed air passes into 
the cylinder, sweeps out the exhaust gases, and charges 
the cylinder with fresh air for the repetition of the 
first cycle. 

—Do the big-boned giants depend for their stature on 
the action of a little gland, called the pituitary gland, 
located at the base of the brain? Many scientists an- 
swer in the affirmative. The investigation of the vari- 
ous glands offers one of the most promising fields in 
medicine. Whilst many of the claims are too extrav- 
agant, yet many of the ravages of old age, peculiari- 
ties of character, or vagaries of talents, may be traced 
to the excesses or deficiencies of certain little glands. 
Will medicine be able to find the proper restraints or 
stimulants for the glands? 

—An Italian inventor, Signor Vaugean, is to build 
a large airship using a vacuum instead of gas for the 
lifting power. The idea of pumping the air from a 
balloon to lift it is not new, but the inventor claims to 


have found a remedy for past failures in a light 
aluminium strong enough to resist the crushing effect 
of the atmosphere. 

—Japanese soldiers have increased two inches in 
average height since meat was added to rice diet as 
part of their rations. 

—tThe radio telephone is now used successfully in the 
rescue of passengers from sinking vessels. 

—Much humor in cartoons is being displayed at the 
possibility of the Protestant churches showing more 
empty pews on Sunday as the hearer ‘listens in’ at 
home with the wireless telephone. This development 
of modern science brings out still more the essential 
difference between a Catholic church and a Protestant 
meeting house. The difference lies in the Eucharist. 
It is the Mass that matters. 

—A photograph can now be reprinted without a nega- 
tive. The picture to be copied is placed at one end of 
the camera, and sensitized paper at the other. Expo- 
sure is made by electric lights placed inside the camera. 

—The depth of water under a ship is now measured 
by sound vibrations reflected from the bottom of the 
ocean. A cartridge is exploded under the ship, whilst 
delicate instruments time the echo from the bottom. 
This new invention is expected to lessen the danger of 
ships running aground during a fog. 

—tThe popularity of radio or wireless telephone con- 
tinues to increase. Lightning or ‘static,’ even though 
distant, is expected to check it during the present sum- 
mer months. A simple crystal detector set costing 
around $25 will receive well near large broadcasting 
stations. For a distance of 50 to 100 miles, a vacuum 
tube set costing about $75 is needed. More sensitive 
instruments for receiving over greater distances cost 
from $125 to $225. 

—The thornless cactus, originated by Luther Bur- 
bank a few years ago, is being planted as a palatable 
food for the cattle in the arid regions of the West. 
Why not use the thorny cactus already there by burn- 
ing the thorns without injuring the live plant? The 
cactus burner will do this. Acting on the principle of 
a blow torch, it will throw a flame hot enough to burn 
off the dry spines almost instantly. 

—Lighting a torch under water, having it to continue 
burning, and using it to cut through heavy iron placed 
deep in a river, may sound impossible, but this method 
was used recently to repair a large-water main in the 
murky depths of New York Harbor. The broken sec- 
tion of pipe was burned through and removed. When 
the new section was lowered into position, the joint was 
sealed with lead wool,—also a new invention. 

—*“The mountains skipped like rams” in a terrible 
earthquake in Kansu, China. One to two hundred 
thousand lives were lost. Though the tremendous shak- 
ing-up occurred in 1920, the story is only now begin- 
ning to spread beyond the narrow defiles which guard 
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the entrance to Kansu Province near Tibet. Mountains 
moved in a few seconds; landslides eddied like water- 
falls; crevasses swallowed houses and camel trains; 
villages were swept away under a rising sea of loose 
earth; roads were moved a mile; rivers were blocked 
and lakes formed. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THUISs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—Passion plays are now presented in several places 
in the United States. But of those of ancient date in 
foreign lands the most renowned is that of Oberammer- 
gau, which had its origin in 1636. Of more ancient 
date still, but less widely known is the Passion Play 
of Erl, Austria, which has taken place periodically 
since 1565. The Erl Passion Play will be presented on 
twenty-eight days between May 7 and September 24. 

—The Elder High School, now building at a cost of 
$200,000 on Price Hill, Cincinnati, will open its doors 
on September 17. The curriculum will comprise four 
courses of four years each—general, classical, scientific, 
commercial. This new high school, which will be free 
to the children of the eleven parishes of the western 
section of the city, will be affiliated with the Catholic 
University at Washington, with the Ohio State Board 
of Education, and the North Central Association. 

—Dr. H. E. Livingstone of St. Louis, a sufferer from 
heart trouble, died suddenly in St. Anthony’s Church 
on May 9 while walking up the center aisle to receive 
Holy Communion. May we not hope that the Master 
satisfied his desire in paradise? The Doctor, who was 
only forty-four years old, was a daily communicant. 

—Rev. Timothy Dempsey of St. Louis, renowned as 
peacemaker and arbitrator in labor troubles, recently 
gained his thirty-ninth victory when he settled the dis- 
pute between the union carpenters and the Master 
Builders’ Association. The erection of a $15,000,000 
building had been delayed some weeks by the difficulty. 

—Two venerable priests, the well-known Paulist, Fa- 
ther Walter Elliott, and Father Gilbert Francais, Su- 
perior General of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
celebrated the golden jubilee of their ordination in 
May. 

—tThe Irish Christian Brothers will erect at Esopus 
on the Hudson a large monastery and novitiate. The 
buildings will be Irish in point of architecture. 

—The Second Boy Scout Leaders’ Training Camp 
will be conducted at Notre Dame University from July 
5 -to 15. The extensive University campus with its 
twin lakes makes Notre Dame an ideal spot for a 
training camp. The former President of the Universi- 
ty, Rev. John Cavanaugh, C. S. C., member of the Na- 
tional Council Boy Scouts of America, will be Camp 
Chaplain. The Holy Sacrifice will be one of the daily 
exercises of the camp. 

—The cyclone that swept over southern Texas 
on May 4 damaged St. Edward ’s College at Austin to 
the extent of $300,000. One student, Andy McGory, 
who had rushed out of the buildings to avoid being 
crushed, was picked up by the wind and carried some 
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distance when he was thrown to the ground, where he 
met his death. St. Edward’s College, which is con- 
ducted by the Fathers and Brothers of the Holy Cross 
of Notre Dame, Indiana, will be rebuilt at once 

—The Protestants are now waking up to the fact 
that children should be taught religion while going to 
school. There is at present some agitation, especially 


_ in the larger cities, to have the pupils dismissed some- 


what earlier in the afternoon so as to give them time 
for religious instruction, for which they should receive 
credit on their school reports. It would seem that the 
parochial school is not so bad after all. The little 
“red school” may instill principles of patriotism and 
impart sufficient instruction in the three “r’s,” but 
religion, which makes upright citizens and forms mor- 
al character, must be excluded. The effect of a Godless 
education is beginning to open the eyes of the more 
sober minded. 

—tThe corner stone of Nazareth Hall, the first of a 
group of buildings planned for the new preparatory 
seminary at St. Paul, Minnesota, was laid on May 21 
by Archbishop Dowling. Nazareth Hall nestles on the 
bank of Lake Johanna six miles each from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

—The auto school, pharmacy, and a dormitory of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, were destroyed by 
fire which is thought to have been caused by defects 
in the lighting system. The loss is estimated at $50, 
000. An effort is being made to raise $1,500,000 to 
put up new fire-proof buildings. 

—A Catholic educational campaign was opened in 
the archdiocese of San Francisco towards the end of 
May. A fully equipped normal school for the training 
of teachers and a preparatory seminary for eccelesias- 
tical students, to cost about $1,000,000, are among the 
principal educational needs according to Archbishop 
Hanna. 

—The colored sisters will have the benefit of another 
six-weeks’ summer school at New Orleans, beginning 
the first week of July. The Sisters of Charity of Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., will again supply the 
teaching staff. 


—tThe corner stone for the new Notre Dame Theologi- 
cal Seminary was laid at New Orleans on May 14. A 
fund of $1,100,000 has been raised for the buildings, 
which will be completed this year. 

—The Rt. Rev. Edward Patrick Allen, Bishop of 
Mobile, Alabama, celebrated the silver jubilee of his 


consecration of May 16. Many bishops and other 
church dignitaries were present. Bishop Allen was 
born in 1853 and was ordained in 1881. Twenty-five 
years ago Cardinal Gibbons consecrated him Bishop of 
Mobile. In the past quarter of a century Bishop Al- 
len’s diocese has made remarkable progress. The num- 
ber of secular priests increased from 22 to 110, the 
schools from 15 to 40, the converts from 60 to 421. 
—Rev. Dominic Panatella, S. J., who was born in 
Italy on Oct. 31, 1831, died on May 24 at Denver, where 
he established Sacred Heart (now Regis) College in 
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1888. Father Panatella entered the Society of Jesus 
at Naples in 1851 and was ordained in France in 1865. 
Four of his sisters became Benedictine nuns, of whom 
three celebrated the golden jubilee of their entrance into 
the order. 

—The National Catholic Education Association met 
in Convention at Philadelphia from June 26 to 30 in- 
clusive. 


MISSIONS 

—The Fathers of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
whose work is principally among the colored people in 
this country and the Negroes in Africa, have trans- 
ferred their novitiate to Ridgefield, Conn. The semi- 
nary of the Congregation is at Ferndale. 

—On April 12 the Holy Father bestowed the Apostol- 
ic Blessing upon the members of the Association of the 
Holy Childhood in the United States, as well as upon all 
who assist in rescuing abandoned infants in pagan 
lands. 

—Jesuits of the Hungarian Province will take charge 
of a new mission field in China. 

—The Paulist Fathers are doing splendid work at 
Old St. Mary’s Church, San Francisco, among the 
Chinese. A class of fifty was baptized on Jan. 29 and 
on May 28 a class of 125 Chinese men, women, and 
children was received into the Church. It is said that 
these converts become true children of the one true 
fold. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—A summer school is announced for the last week 
of July at Cambridge, England. The topic for study 
will be the Holy Eucharist under its various dogmatic, 
devotional, and historical aspects. Lantern slides will 
accompany several of the lectures. 

—According to a decree of Pius XI an indulgence of 
300 days can be gained at any time and in any place 
for the invocation, “Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, 
pray for us.” This ejaculation will be found very 
suitable especially in preparation for Holy Communion, 
in thanksgiving thereafter, and in visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

—In our day one can take up a correspondence course 
in almost every branch of secular learning. Even Chris- 
tian Doctrine is offered, especially to such as live in the 
outlying districts where priests and churches are few. 
At Helena, Montana, a course of instruction for First 
Holy Communion has been inaugurated by Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Victor Day. 

—The International Eucharistic Congress, which 
opened at Rome with great pomp and splendor on the 
feast of Our Lady Help of Christians, closed on Sun- 
day evening, May 29, with Benediction at St. John 
Lateran. Multitudes of pligrims from all parts of the 
world were in attendance. Thousands of torches lit up 
the glorious spectacle, Rome was ablaze with lights, 
the vast assembly chanted the “Tantum Ergo” in many 
tongues. How like another Pentecost at Jerusalem 
where all nations were gathered! In point of attendance, 
processions, and solemn ceremonies all preceding Na- 
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tional Eucharistic Congresses were eclipsed. This was 
indeed a Eucharistic triumph.—The address of the Holy 
Father at the opening of Congress was received with 
indescribable enthusiasm. Of the 15,000 Holy Com- 
munions distributed in the Coliseum on Sunday morn- 
ing 10,000 were received by children, boys and girls 
dressed in white. Many thousands of Holy Communions 
were distributed also in the other churches of the city. 
Together with Pope Pius, who took part unattended 
by the papal court, about 10,000 men kept vigil at St. 
Peter’s on Friday night.—The final procession, a colos- 
sal demonstration composed of men only, started from 
St. John Lateran at 3 p. m., on Sunday, and ended 
about 9 o’clock. In golden and silver tongues the 
church belis pealed forth their salutes to the Euchar- 
istic King, two aeroplanes showered down upon the 
masses printed greetings to the Holy Eucharist. Bene- 
diction was given five times in the course of the proces- 
sion. The last, given at the Loggia of St. John’s, was 
flooded by the brilliancy of electric search lights. In 
the throng that made up this grand procession were 
many cardinals, 360 bishops, abbots, religious orders, 
statesmen, nobility, societies, and pilgrims grouped ac- 
cording to nationality with national colors. As the 
Blessed Sacrament passed along, Italian troops, who 
lined the streets, presented arms. The houses along 
the way were decorated in festive garb. Written salu- 
tations to Jesus in the Holy Eucharist hung from every 
window. Who that did not attend this magnificent 
Congress can picture to himself the grand demonstra- 
tion of faith in the Eucharistic presence, which will 
not be without far-reaching, world-wide effect? In 
obedience to the wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff the 
Catholics of the whole world united, at least in spirit, 
with their brethren in Rome on the closing Sunday by 
attending exposition in their parish churches. — All 
praise and thanksgiving be to the Most Holy Eucharist, 
the bond and center of union, the heart that sends 
wholesome streams of lifeblood pulsating through the 
mystic body of Christ, His Church. 


BENEDICTINE 

—St. Benedict‘s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, announces 
four retreats to laymen for this summer. The first 
will be on June 24, 25, 26; the second on July 15, 16, 17; 
the third on July 29, 30, 31; the fourth on August 13, 
14,15. Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., will have charge 
of these spiritual exercises. 

—Ground was broken on April fifth for a large and 
spacious dormitory which is now under construction at 
St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. The building will 
be 168 feet long, 38 feet wide, six stories high with a 
basement, and will contain about 180 rooms. 

—Among those ordained recently at St. John’s Ab- 
bey Collegeville, Minn., was Rev. Denis G. Parnell, 
O. S. B., who has gone to the Bahama Islands to labor 
on the Benedictine missions. The spiritual care of the 
Bahamas is entrusted to St. John’s Abbey. 

—A zealous missionary in the person of Rev. Eber- 
hard Gahr, O. S. B., passed to his eternal reward at 
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St. Vincent Archabbey on March 31 after sixty-seven 
years in the order and sixty-five in the priesthood. The 
early years of Father Eberhard’s ministry were spent 
in Minnesota, Texas, and Iowa, but he ministered to 
the spiritual needs of Catholics in Kenttucky for nearly 
forty years. 

—The Benedictine nuns of Talacre Abbey, in north 
Wales, who came into the Church in a body with the 
monks of Caldey in 1913, and who up to the present 
have been under episcopal jurisdiction, have now joined 
the English Benedictine Congregation. 

—The monks of the former Abbey of Erdington, Eng- 
land, took possession of their new property at Wein- 
garten, Wuerttemberg, on May 14th. Mgr. Keppler 
Bishop of Rottenburg, reserved to himself the honor 
of introducing them. Together with a number of monks, 
brothers, and oblates from Beuron the monastic family 
consists of about sixty members.—The church at Wein- 
garten, which forms one side of the quadrangle of the 
monastery, is 353 feet long, 100 feet wide, (in the 
transept 150 feet). The towers, which rise to a height 
of 208 feet, are outtopped by the cupola which is 252 
feet high. 

—We gather from a published interview, and also 
from news reports, that the monks of Buckfast Abbey, 
Devon, England, will soon complete the new church 
which they have raised up with their own hands. The 
sacred edifice, which it has taken them sixteen years to 
erect, stands on the foundations of the ancient church 
that was built on the same spot centuries ago, long 
before the Reformation when England was still Cath- 
olic. 

—The Benedictine Educational Association will meet 
at St. Vincent College, Beatty, Pa., from July 5 to 9. 

—Rev. Aemilian Haimerl, O. S. B., assistant at St. 
Martin’s Church, Louisville, Ky., preaches on the fourth 
Sunday of each month after Vespers in the sign lan- 
guage to Louisville’s 150 Catholic deaf and dumb. 


Religious Suffer Extreme Want 


Catholic Austria, which in centuries past accom- 
plished so much for the spread of the faith in foreign 
lands, America by no means excluded, is now drinking 
the bitterness of the cup of misery and wretchedness 
to the very dregs. While it is true that abundant alms 
have already been sent out, yet only a small portion 
of the suffering has been alleviated. Not the least 
among the sufferers are the poor religious. The facts 
contained in the following letter picture present con- 
ditions. 

Vienna, March 4, 1922. 
Rt. Rev. Father Abbot: 

Being in extreme need and distress, I take the liberty 
of making an appeal to your generosity. 

The long continued war, as well as the deplorable 
conditions which still exist in Austria, has caused us 
such unspeakable sufferings that the need in our house 
is appalling. Since 1914 fifty-five sisters have died; 
forty suffered the terrible pains of softening of the 
bones, brought on by lack of nourishment; four of our 
very best teachers are incapacitated for work; our 
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young sisters easily fall victims to tuberculosis of the 
lungs or of the bones, while the older sisters are afflict- 
ed with marasmus, which causes them to waste away. 

We have a large educational institute with 230 chil- 
dren under our immediate care, 100 boys and girls come 
to our day nursery, and about 500 children attend our 
schools. We are also in great need of clothing and 
linens. 

May I humbly ask of your Lordship a small offering 
for our severely tried convent? God will reward you 
and we will pray for you. 

Your obedient servant, 
Sister Silveria 
of the Poor Infant Jesus. 


As often as a man gazes with devotion and desire 
on the Sacred Host, so often does he increase his merit 
in heaven.—St. Gertrude. 


St. Francis of Assisi dwelt for hours on these words: 
“My God and my All.” 


No visit can compare with the moments spent with 
Jesus.—F. P. Le Buffe. 


Magdalene 
ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


For quiet on the snarling fiends 
That tore her soul, she went 

To plead and found 

The Master 

In Simon’s house. 

The Pharisee, seeing her lave 
The Holy Feet and wipe them 
With the flowing silk 

Of tawny hair. 

Marvelled in his carping brain. 
With generous hand 

She poured her oil, 

And Simon looked on her 

As the clean stared 

On the lepers 

Crowding about Bethsaida’s healing pool. 


“Go thou in peace—” 

He heard Christ say to her. 

In the expectant morning calm 
When God sat amid 

His angels, waiting 

For the King to come, she saw 
The Man. 

Her sins were 

As a malefic blur, thro’ which 

Her soul would never peer again. 
Its soilure whiter than the 

Way that leads 

To the sanctity of tall, cool palms, 
Where He does walk and teach 
Of the Blessed Ones who have died 
On earth, and live 

In Him. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—This is July, the month 
in which occurs the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. Shall I say that 
the small boy, and girl too, rejoices that the day of 
firecrackers, torpedoes, and sky rockets is nigh? A 
safe and sane Fourth did you say? Well, let us hope so. 
Among the feasts of the Church that fall in July we 
have that of the Most Precious Blood on the first and 
the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin on the second. 
Then on the 16th is the festal day of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, which is the feast of the brown scap- 
ular. On the 19th we celebrate St. Vincent de Paul, 
the great apostle of charity. St. Mary Magdalen, the 
penitent, sister of Martha and Lazarus whom Jesus 
loved, is on the 22nd. St. James the Greater, Apostle, 
is celebrated on the 25th. On this day occurs also 
another saint, one that is popular especially with 
automobilists, of whom many fasten a blessed medal 
of this saint on their automobiles so as to have his 
protection. It is St. Christopher. St. Anne, the moth- 
er of the Blessed Virgin, is on the 26th, and the month 
closes with St. Ignatius, founder of the Jesuits. 


The Glorious Fourth 


Willie bought a pound of powder. 
Little fellow thought perhaps 
It would make a racket louder 
Than a gun with paper caps. 
Lit it with a wad of wicking, 
Noise resounded far and wide, 
Now the doctor’s busy picking 
Powder out of Willie’s hide. 


Tommy had a lovely rocket— 
Bright with reds and whites and blues— 
Which he carried in his pocket, 
Till his brother lit the fuse. 
In the fraction of a second 
Tommy landed rather hard, 
Where the nodding daisies beckoned 
In the next door neighbor’s yard. 


Johnnie’s pinwheel fizzed and spluttered 
But the powder wouldn’t catch, 
“Fuse is busted,” Johnnie muttered, 
“Guess I'll light it with a match.” 
Then the pinwheel burst asunder 
With a red and brilliant glare; 
Now the visitors all wonder 
Why our Johnnie has no hair. 


We approve the celebration 
By our little girls and boys 
Of the brithday of their Nation 
With a mild amount of noise. 
We don’t flinch when they proceed to 
Raise the roof with fife and drum, 
But we hold they do not need to 
Blow themselves to kingdom come! 


James J. Montague in N. Y. World. 
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AGNES BROWN HERING 


St. Benedict’s Sister 


“Mother, tell us about St. Benedict’s twin sister this 
evening, won’t you, please?” pleaded the children. 

“Very well, put away your work, and I’ll tell you of 
the time she paid her brother a visit. 

“The saint had a dear and pious sister named Scho- 
lastica, whose feast the Church now celebrates on the 
tenth of February. She, together with other holy vir- 
gins, led a very pious life in a convent not far distant 
from Monte Cassino. One day St. Benedict came to 
visit her and they spent the entire day in talking about 
heavenly things. They took their supper together and 
as it was growing late, St. Benedict arose to return 
to his monastery. His sister begged him to remain 
that they might continue to speak of heavenly things 
throughout the night. St. Benedict refused her re- 
quest saying he could not remain out of his cell. St. 
Scholastica then bowed her head in prayer and im- 
mediately a storm of such violence arose that it was 
impossible for the Saint to go out. Then Saint Bene- 
dict complained saying, ‘God forgive thee, Sister, what 
hast thou done?’ What do you think she answered? 

“*T asked thee and thou wouldst not hear me. I 
asked God and he hath answered my prayer. Now if 
thou canst go forth, leave me and go to thy monastery.’ 
But the storm was so violent that St. Benedict could not 
go, so they spent the night in holy conversation. Three 
days later as St. Benedict was praying in his cell, he 
saw the soul of his sister in the form of a dove going 
up to heaven. St. Benedict caused her body to be 
brought to the monastery and placed in the tomb which 
had been prepared for himself. After his own death 
his body was placed beside hers. Thus the brother and 
sister who had been so devoted in life were not separat- 
ed in death.” 


A Message from Zululand 


How many of the “Cornerites” remember that last 
autumn we gathered presents for the little Zulu chil- 


dren in South Africa? Many of you, no doubt, have 
been wondering what became of all the nice things that 
they intrusted to our care for these children. Well, 
you know it is a long, long way to Zululand. Remem- 
ber that it takes just three months from the time you 
write a letter until you get an answer. On June 2 
we received a letter from Sister Philippine Treumund 
that was written on April 25. She says that at last 
all the packages had arrived. : 

The packages were greatly delayed in transportation. 
Some were received in January, others in February, 
and the last not till in April. Just a little too early 
for Christmas 1922, wasn’t it? Instead of other pres- 
ents some of the “Corner” readers gave money. In 
all we gathered $35.00 for which Sister Philippine was 
given six pounds in British money. Although the post- 
age on the parcels was prepaid and insurance, too, she 
had to pay a heavy duty of 2 pounds, 17 shillings, and 
7 pence, which was a little over one-third of $35.00. 
Postage and insurance cost us about the same amount. 
je would make about $25.00 for $8 or $10 worth of 
goods. 
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Well, perhaps the great joy of the little Zulus over 
the presents they received more than repay us for 
this seeming extravagance. But we are not going to tell 
you how happy the little ones were; we shall let Sis- 
ter Philippine do that herself. 

Centocow, P. O. Braecroft, Natal, S. Africa. 
April 25, 1922. 
My dear Corner Friends, 

Hearty Greetings to each and all of you! 

There I am once more in the “Corner,” and that 
without informing dear Aunt Agnes beforehand; but, 
I know, she, who is kindness herself, will not take it 
amiss of her oldest niece. And this time I did not 
“creep,” but “jump” directly into the “Corner,” out of 
sheer joy and gratitude. 

Thanks and thanks again for the $35.00 and for the 
many nice things, for each and all of them, to all of 
you, my dear friends, with the humble request to con- 
sider this letter as directed to each of you personally; 
for to my great regret it is impossible to me to write 
to each of my kind benefactors separately. 

Had you seen the great joy, the boundings into the 
air, the bright, shining eyes, the smiling faces,—you 
would have felt yourselves amply rewarded. In no time 
the welcome gifts:—Rosaries, Medals, Agnus Deis, 
Scapulars, Cards, Pictures, Prayer Books and Story 
Books, Toys, etc., were duly distributed and passed in- 
to the outstretched hands and then, after a loving and 
careful inspection by all, into the opened pockets of 
the happy recipients. The so kindly sent material and 
remnants, etc., were handed over to dear Sister Superior 
who had them made into dresses for our children. The 
silk pieces, candle sticks, statues, etc., rejoiced the heart 
of our dear Sister Sacristan. 

All promised to pray for you, my dear friends and 
benefactors in the new world, that God may bless you, 
protect you and help you in all your needs. 

As a special token of my gratitude for all your kind- 
ness, I shall comply with the request of the kind Editor 
of “The Grail”, and write an article about my Zulu 
Children for you, although writing is now rather try- 
ing to me, owing to my overworked head on account of 
42 years of uninterrupted schoolwork. 

This promised article will follow as soon as possible, 
and, I hope, it will please you. 

With repeated thanks, best wishes and a hearty “God 
bless you all!” always, 

Yours gratefully and lovingly, 
Sister M. Philippine Treumund. 

P. S. I. Many thanks also to the kind, but unknown 
friend who since September last year regularly sends 
me the delightful “School Mate.” 

P. S. II. I was very glad to read in the “Grail” that 
Rev. F. Thomas, whom I know very well, had been at 
St. Meinrad’s, and that he is giving beautifully illus- 
trated lectures on the Missions in South Africa. His 
chief aim is to get boys to study for the priesthood for 
our Mission here, and I feel quite confident that there 
are many “full-fledged American Catholic Boys” such 
as Adolph E. Fiedler, who are not “sissy.” They are 
just the right type for a Missionary. Therefore, please, 
come along, boys! I should feel overhappy, if this my 
invitation were the cause that at least one boy should 
take pen and paper and write to Rev. F. Thomas, R. 
M. M., 5123 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich., con- 
fiding his heart’s desire to him. 


The Poppy 


When Jesus bore His heavy cross 
To Calvary, ’tis said 

A snow-white poppy blushed for shame 
And sadly hung her head. 
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She blushed to think that no one came 
From all that mighty throng, 

To bear a portion of the cross 
And help Our Lord along. 


She blushed to think that Jesus fell 
Beneath that heavy load, 

And not a willing hand was there 
To help Him on the road. 


And still the poppy’s cheeks are red; 
For now, as long ago, 

Men will not bear the little cross 
God sends them here below. 


They will not listen to the words 
Our loving Savior speaks— 
What wonder that a crimson glow 

Is on the poppy’s cheeks! 


Letter Box 


(Letters for the “Children’s Corner” should be ad- 
dressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 

From this time forth we shall favor letters which 
are the most interesting. We want newsy letters and 
letters which tell something worth reading. 


Stella Buhl, Brillion, Wisconsin, attends St. Mary’s 
school and church. She would like to correspond with 
some of the Cornerites. She says her parish is going 
to build a new school soon. 


“Pat,” of Detroit, Michigan, is a newcomer and at- 
tends a “Prophicial” school. This is new to us and we 
shall have to ask to be enlightened. 


Evelyn Wilson, 605 Goyeau St., Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada, is a new friend. She has offered prayers for 
Peggy’s father and hopes he is better. She wishes 
correspondents between the ages of ten and thirteen. 


Yvonne Terrien finds “The Grail’ very interesting 
and wishes correspondents. Her address is 10 Slater 
St., Webster, Massachusetts. 


Sally Henry, 1320 E. 10 St., Long Beach, California, 
has added her name to the list of contributors. She 
says if any of the readers wish to know about Long 
Beach she will be glad to write them. 


Geneva Reisent, Palmyra, Indiana, wishes to take 
her place in the Corner. She likes “The Grail” and 
the “Corner.” 


Katherine Manners, Jeffersonville, Indiana, expresses 


a desire to be one of us. She asks for an address but 
we shall refer her to the back numbers of “The Grail.” 


Robert Janson, Quincy, Illinois. 
ing at the door. 
again. 


Another boy knock- 
Come in sir, and welcome. Write 


Margaret Rice, Pelican Lake, Wisconsin, lives in a 
small village near a beautiful lake, and attends Mass 
twice a month. Tell us why the Lake is called Pelican. 


82 Bright Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Corner Readers:—Naturally the first thing to 
do in reading a letter is to look at the address. Who- 
ever named this street must have liked to fool people, 
for despite its name, it is the dreariest place imagin- 
able at night. We who live on the street have a dreary 
outlook on life for it faces a cemetery. But I shall 
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leave this idle talk for a general description of my home 
town, or I should say, city. The green is directly in 
the center with all the public buildings surrounding it. 

New Haven as you may know is called, “City of 
Elms,” but I am sorry to say a great many of its trees 
are maples. 

It is also the seat of Yale University, one of the old- 
est colleges in this country, Wolsey Hall, which con- 
tains the largest organ in the world, Harkness Mem- 
orial, the latest addition to Yale, and a marvel of Gothic 
architecture. Osbourne and Vanderbilt Halls are the 
greatest attractions at Yale. Yale Bowl is an immense 
saucer-shaped field for sporting activities, modeled after 
the ancient Roman amphitheatres and seating seventy- 
five thousand persons. New Haven has much to be 
proud of. 

As my list of adjectives is rapidly diminishing, or as 
the elevator boy would say, “Going Down,” I will close 
hoping the readers will not forget my address, nor for- 
get to write to Peggy Smith. (My real name is Marga- 
ret.) 

This letter is a sample of the kind we want for the 
Corner. Do you not find it interesting? 


Agnes A. Murphy, 964 Broad St., Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is a new friend. She is thirteen and in High 
School. She plays the piano and violin. 


Leona M. Luczyk, 1906 Genesee Ave., Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, is a Junior. The school she attends has nearly 
1000 enrolled and holds the state championship 
in football and in girl’s basketball. She wishes to cor- 
respond with some of the members. 


Margaret Cornale, South Wilmington, Illinois, belongs 
to the Campfire Girls. She says her town has Loan 
Scouts. What are Loan Scouts, please? 


JESUS OF THE BLEEDING HEART 


Before Thy altar throne I kneel, 
To spend a little time apart, 

Before Thy Image’s mute appeal 
Oh, Jesus of the Bleeding Heart. 


Upward upon Thy cross I gaze 
And gazing, sadly I recall, 

The wounds in feet and hands upraised 
But this the greatest wound of all, 


Is where the spear had pierced Thy side 
And from Thy Heart flowed forth, 

The last drop of Thy Precious Blood 
For us—sinners of earth. 


Behind the tabernacle door 
Thy Heart is bleeding still 

For us who come but seldom here 
To know Thy Holy Will. 


Oh, Jesus, of Thy Precious Blood 
Bestow on me a little part 
To cleanse my soul and make it good 
Oh, Jesus of the Bleeding Heart. 
Dorothea Egan. 


Another interesting letter: 
1129 East Main St., Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Aunt Agnes:—I noticed in the May issue that 
you wished original stories for the Corner. I enclose 
my first short story. I shall try to give you a descrip- 
tion of the best city in America. 

Springfield has taken her place as having the model 
municipal government. She was the first to throw off 
the old form of government and take on a civil dress 
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which fits her splendidly and which will be a pattern 
for other cities to follow. That she will continue in 
the path she has chosen is assured by the loyalty and 
integrity of her people. 

The articles manufactured in Springfield are almost 
countless. Her machinery is used all over the world 
and countless mills and factories use her productions. 

Springfield has three parochial schools namely St. 
Raphael, St. Joseph, and St. Bernard. The thorough- 
ness of instruction in these schools ranks all of them 
high in educational efficiency. The diplomas of St. 
Raphael and St. Joseph admit the graduates without 
examination into the Ohio State, and Cincinnati Uni- 
versities, Ann Arbor, and the Catholic Universities at 
Washington. 

It is the home of seven national magazines, with a 
combined monthly circulation of almost 3,000,000 copies. 
Besides being called the “Best 60,000 City in America,” 
it is called the “City of Roses” because it produces 
more roses than any other city in the world. 

Do any of the Corner readers live in France? Ever 
since my grandfather moved from the old homestead 
in France, to the new world, I have had a desire to 
correspond with some one in that dear old country. 
We are direct descendants of Marquis de La Fayette 
so it is not strange I should like to hear from my Fa- 
therland is it? I shall gladly welcome letters from any 
of the readers. 

Your new niece, 
Ruth La Fayette. 

(My birthday is January 7. Have I a twin?) 


436 E. Eighth St., Alton, Illinois. 

Dear Aunt Agnes and Cornerites:—I have read the 
Grail for only a short time, and I find the Corner in- 
teresing. I have particularly enjoyed the letters of 
Cherry Brown, Gypsie Sue, Peggy Playfair, and Geral- 
dine Payne. Why do they not write often? 

Alton is a very pretty little city of about 25,000 in- 
habitants. It is situated on the banks of the Mississip- 
pi, a few miles above St. Louis. For a small place, 
Alton has quite a manufacturing capacity. The IIli- 
nois Glass Company, Steel Works, Lead Works, Shovel 
Factory, Brick Plant, Straw Board Works, foundries, 
two flour mills, and other less important industries are 
located here. 

Alton has a Cathedral and two other Catholic church- 
es, three Catholic schools, the Ursuline Academy, a day 
and boarding school for girls, which I attend. 

There are two old peoples’ homes; one is a Catholic 
institution just for women. There is an orphanage 
which is to be built into a Catholic home for working 
girls. A new Catholic orphanage is being built. 

About five miles from Alton is the state hospital for 
the insane. Shurtleff College and the Western Military 
Academy are also located here. Monticello Seminary 
is situated between Alton and the village of Godfrey. 

Alton is very hilly and a wonderful view of the river 
can be seen from the Bluffs. Oh yes, the old “Piasa 
Bird” has faded from view on the Cliffs. The boats 
run all summer and they have excellent orchestras. 

I like basket ball and foot ball. Who does not, I 
wonder. I would be glad to have correspondents through 
the Corner. 

Marilyn Dean. 

This is a very good letter and we hope to receive 
more like it. 


83 Market St., Ashtahula, Ohio. 
Dear Agnes:—If any one enjoys beautiful scenery 
this is the place to find it. As [ look out the window, 
I see Lake Erie. Enclosing it, are two large break 
walls, made of large stone and leaving a passage way 
in the middle large enough for a passenger boat. At 
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one end of the break wall is a large and beautiful light 
house made of all white stone. To the left, is a Fog 
Horn which guides vessels when the lake is stormy. At 
the entrance to the left are iron ore docks reported to 
be the largest in the world. 

I can see many beautiful trees, cottages and flowers. 
I hope to hear from some of the readers soon. 

Evelyn Laskey. 

How enjoyable are the letters which really tell some- 

thing. 


126 Second St., Newport, R. I. 

Dear Aunt Agnes:—I delight in reading the interest- 
ing letters in the Corner. Since you have expressed a 
desire that we describe some interesting scene, I shall 
endeavor to do so. As I sat by my window, which 
overlooks Narragansett Bay, I perceived a great ball 
of fire, which, as it dropped lower and lower, cast about 
it radiantly beautiful colors in the heavens. Down it 
sank until it was hidden behind a bank of clouds. Leav- 
ing after it a crimson sky. Twilight came. The moon 
cast its glimmering light on the bay reflecting a path 
without an ending. The fragrant perfume of lilies and 
lilacs prevaded the air. - 

I would enjoy very much corresponding with other 
members of the Corner. I am a Sophomore in a Cath- 
olic High School. 

Madeline Boylen. 


Brown Eyed Sal, Shawano, Wisconsin, tells of pick- 
ing flowers to place upon the May altar at home. She 
plays the piano, can cook, tat, and embroider. She 
wishes correspondents through the Corner. 


Katherine J. Chaloner, of 527 Eighth St., Brooklyn, 
New York, wishes to get acquainted with the Western 
Twins. We should like to have you tell us something 
about Brooklyn, wonderful city that it is. Remember, 
in your description, that many of us have never seen 
New York. 


Dolores Becker, of 2115 Washington St., Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, attends St. Luke’s School and is in the eighth 
grade. She is a lover of “The Grail” which she thinks 
should find its way into every Catholic home. Two 
Rivers has a population of 7000 and borders on the 
beautiful Lake Michigan and has two rivers winding 
through it. She wishes to hear from the Cornerites. 


Mary Teresa O’Hara, Throop, Pennsylvania, has a 
little lame friend for whom she requests prayers. 


Betty, of Girard, Ohio, is in High School. She en- 
joys the Letter Box and cute sayings and answers the 
puzzle of Lady Lorraine by saying the room has not a 
single person in it. She prays for Peggy’s father and 
hopes he is improved in health. She offers the follow- 
ing cute saying :— 

Little Peggy hearing her sister praying for her broth- 
er, her aunt, and her father, all of whom were ill, knelt 
down and said, “Dear God, please take care of yourself 
because if anything happens to you I do not know what 
I shall do about Daddy, Billy or Auntie.” 

Billy—Do nuts grow on a tree, Dad? 

Dad—They do, Billy. 

Billy—On what tree do doughnuts grow? 

Dad—tThe pan tree (pantry), Son. 


Catherine Bielly, 127 N. Ashland, La Grange, Illinois, 
is ten years old and in the eighth grade. She likes the 
Corner. 


Lillian Becker, Brillion, Wisconsin, writes that the 
population of her city is 1200 and that water works 
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are being put in. She enjoys the letters and wishes to 
correspond with members. 


Anna Moriarty, Cottonwood, Idaho, is a Sophomore 
in High School and is a student of Spanish. She wishes 
correspondents also. 


Marie Baker, Brillion, Wisconsin, is a new member. 


Leo J. Mellott, 4606 Plummer St., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, is a reader of “The Granl” and wishes a cor- 
respondent from Nebraska. 


Ruby Manners, 79 East Maple St., Jeffersonville, In- 
diana, is in the sixth Grade and is eleven years old. 


Thomas Brighton, 57 Bartlett St., Roxbury, Boston, 
Massachusetts, says “The Grail” is a good magazine. 
He is fourteen and in the eighth grade. He wishes to 
become acquainted. 

Tell us about Boston. 


Patty Kimbell, 137 Grand St., Albany, New York, 
sends best wishes to all. 


A TRUTHFUL BEAVER 


A beaver gave his little son, 
Some teeth both sharp and strong, 
And said, “Now use them, every one, 
But never to do wrong.” 
E’er long the beaver sire beheld— 
"Twas on a summer day, 
His best beloved tree was felled; 
Full prostrate did it lay. 


It grieved the father’s heart to sce 
The trunk as I describe, 
For ’twas a very “poplar” tree 
With all the beaver tribe. 
The father called his child and cried, 
“My son, is that your work?” 
“I cannot lie,” the boy replied. 


“It shows I am no shirk, 
I did it with my little teeth, 
No help had I at all; 
I cut it through both slick and clean, 
And here it had to fall.” 


Whereon the sire rejoined, 
“My boy, forget my threatened slams, 
Your words and single deed would stay 
A dozen beaver dams.” 


Mistress Mae. 


Catherine Dlubac, Unionville, Conecticut, wrote that 
she was to take part in a contest. The name of her 
reading was Santa Filomena. We hope she won the 
prize. 


Leona Terlip, 1822 Oakland Ave., Joliet, Illinois, 


is 12 years old and in the seventh grade. We are sor- 
ry to learn that her mother is dead. She says her 
Daddy prepares breakfast for part of the family, and 
she does the rest. She wishes to hear from some 0 
the readers. She sends a couple of bits of humor. 

A neighbor lady moved to Frankfort, Illinois. John- 
nie’s mother could not remember the name of the place. 
Johnnie said, “Oh, I know. They moved to sausage.” 

Little Willie was looking at the coal bill and said, 
“Oh our bill is not very big. It is just a big piece 0 
paper with a little bit of writing on it.” 





July, 1922 


She also sends a little poem, “The Fighting Ivish- 
man,” which we will publish. 


This reminds us that we should like to have the read- 
ers mail us poems or prose selections which they would 
like to read in public and for which they would like 
instructions as to how to read correctly. We shall be 
glad to publish such readings with directions for recit- 
ing. Have any of you taken lessons in Elocution? 


Margaret Glynn, Cincinnati, Ohio, goes to the As- 
sumption Church and School, taught by the Sisters of 
Mercy. She is in the fifth grade. 


Mary Werner, Brooklyn, New York, 944 Rogers Ave., 
is a constant reader of “The Grail” and enjoys it very 
much. She liked the letters of the Zulu children. She 
wishes to become acquainted with some of the Corner- 
ites. 


672 Beaver St., Conneaut, Ohio. 
Dearest Friends, 
The moth to the closing vine, 
The bee to the opening clove, 
And the gypsy blood to the gypsy blood, 
Ever the wide world o’er 
Ever the wide world o’er, lass, 
Ever the trail held true, 
Over the world and under the world 
And back again to you.” 

If the above verse from my favorite poem is not suf- 
ficient introduction, look at the close of the letter. Do 
I really see a smile of welcome on your faces? Perhaps 
my imagination is playing tricks with me. I started 
out with the intention of telling you how much I enjoy 
your letters, but whether I can convey this impression 
is doubtful. This changing weather is too much for 
even my elastic imagination. 

My love to all the Corner readers especially—but 
there you are. The list is too long. I enjoy all the 
letters. If Laura Van Metre will write me I’ll send 
her my photo. I’ll wager that she’ll be disappointed 
but that is her lookout. My little sister is slowly im- 
proving. She can’t walk yet, but soon, we hope and 
pray. Gypsie Sue. 


Dearest Blossom, New Orleans, Louisiana, loves “The 
Grail” very much. She enjoyed Billy’s letter and would 
like to hear from her. She is proud to be a Dixie Las- 
sie. She has a bicycle, too. 


Mildred Herberger, 929 Ellison Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky, writes that not long ago she broke and 
sprained her ankle, and that her father took her home 
in a wheel barrow, which was better than walking at 
any rate. We are glad she has recovered. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


After the teacher had recited “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” she requested each pupil to try to draw from 
his or her imagination a picture of Plymouth Rock. 
Most of them went to work at once, but one little fel- 
low hesitated, and at length raised his hand. “Well, 
Willie, what is it?” asked the teacher. “Please, ma’am, 
do you want us to draw a hen or a rooster?” 


_ “There must be a mistake in my examination mark- 
ing. 1 don’t think I deserve an absolute zero,” com- 
plained the student. “Neither do I,” agreed the in- 
structor, “but it’s the lowest mark I’m allowed to give.” 


Teacher: “Earl, did you whisper today?” 
Earl: Yes, wunst.” 
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Teacher: “Clarence, should Earl have said ‘wunst’?” 
Clarence: “No, ma’am, he should have said ‘twict.’” 


In order to enlarge the children’s vocabulary, a school 
teacher was in the habit of giving them a certain word 
and asking them to form a sentence in which that word 
occurred. One day she gave the class the word “not- 
o—~ cemel A bright-faced youngster held up his 
hand. 

“Well, what is your sentence?” asked the teacher. 

“Father wore his trousers out; but notwithstanding!” 


Teacher—What is the highest form of animal life? 
Little Peter (quickly)—The giraffe. 


A high school teacher received the following note: 
“My son will be unable to attend school today, as he 
has just shaved himself for the first time.” 


“Pa, what’s a postgraduate?” 
“A fellow who graduates from one of those corre- 
spondence schools, I suppose.” 


“Mama, I heard you tell Uncle Jim I was a dear 
boy. About how much am I worth?” 

“You’re worth more than a million dollars to me, my 
son,” said his mother as she gave him a hug. 

“Well—say—mama, couldn’t you advance me 25 
cents?” 


“Mother,” said Helen, “when I grow up, will I have 
a husband like papa?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered the mother. 

“Mother,” said Helen after a pause, “when I grow 
up, if I don’t marry, will I be an old maid like Aunt 
Gertrude?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” repeated the mother. “But 
what queer questions for a little girl to ask.” 

“Mother,” after another pause, “this is a very hard 
world for us women, isn’t it?” 


Father Mergier, an African missionary, was instruct- 
ing a very large class of between 300 and 400 little 
darkies for their First Holy Communion. Having ex- 
plained the Creation and the sin of our first parents, 
he asked how God made light. 

Thirty dusky little hands went up. 

“Here, you little fatty, how did God make light?” 

“My name is Joseph.” 

“Well, Joseph, tell me how God made light. 
think before you answer and don’t talk nonsense.” 
“TI don’t talk nonsense. I know what you ask.” 

“Well, then, answer the question.” 

“God struck a match and made light.” 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The theologians and philosophers celebrated their 
annual May Day at the “shack” on the 15th. Refresh- 
ments between meals, dinner, and supper were served 
on the grounds. Fathers T. I. Mattingly, class of ’20, 
and John Murtaugh, class of ’21, were present for the 
jollification. 

—Rev. Joseph Rives, class of ’20, pastor at Reed, 
Ky., shook hands with his former professors and fel- 
low students on May 24. He was accompanied by Rev. 
Francis O’Neill, O. P., of Minneapolis, who was giving 
a mission at Hawesville, Ky., which is under Father 
Rives’ care. 

—Rev. Raymond Mellen, class of ’18, drove down 
from Vincennes on May 24 with the ball team of the 
first year high school at the “Old Cathedral.” A ball 
game was played by the visitors and boys of their age 


Now 
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in the Preparatory Seminary. The former were de- 
feated in a hotly contested game by a score of 3 to 2. 

—On the last Sunday of May, the day of the close of 
the International Eucharistic Congress at Rome, there 
was exposition in the Abbey Church from 5. a. m. till 
after the late Mass, when Benediction was given. 

—The students of the Preparatory Seminary had 
their outing on May 31 two miles distant on the banks 
of the Anderson. Perfect weather prevailed and a most 
enjoyable time was had. 

—Rev. N. Bauer, of the diocese of San Antonio, re- 
mained with us a few days while enroute for Rome 
City for a rest. 

—Mr. William L. O’Connor, and little son, John, of 
Indianapolis, were here for some days in May visiting 
William Jr., who is a beginner in the Preparatory Sem- 
inary. 

—Rev. Franz Hunkemoeller, assistant at St. James 
Church, where the saintly Catherine Emmerich was 
baptized, at Coesfeld, Westphalia, came on May 31 for 
a short visit at the Abbey. Moreover, Father Hunke- 
moeller is assistant to Rev. F. Gruwe, a brother of our 
Very Rev. Prior, Father Luke. The purpose of his 
coming to this country is to gather funds to further 
the process of beatification of Catherine Emmerich. A 
lecture illustrated with lantern slides, designed to help 
him attain the object for which he came, is one of the 
features of his visits. 

—Father Augustine mourns the loss of his father 
who died on the morning of June 12 at Evansville. A 
memento is requested for the repose of his soul. 

—Final examination began in the Preparatory Semi- 
nary on June 7 and continued till the 16th inclusive. 
On the following day all departed for the summer va- 
cation. A number of the professors, whose duties for 
the vacation began on the 17th, likewise left for their 
respective fields of labor. 

—Towards evening on Pentecost the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of Indianapolis, arrived for 
the annual ordinations. At 7:30 p. m. the candidates 
for orders took the juramentum, the oath of fidelity, in 
the Abbey Church. This ceremony was followed by the 
conferring of the tonsure on J. Barrett Tieman, Aloysi- 
us Laugel, William Knapp, William Lensing, Francis 
Ankenbrock, Richard Betz, Andrew O’Keefe, and 
George Corbin, for Indianapolis; on Francis Laemmle, 
for Louisville; on Daniel Murphy, for Kansas City; 
on Francis Mielich, for Covington; and on John Vasen, 
for Belleville. 

On Monday morning at 6 a. m. these candidates re- 
ceived the minor orders of porter and lector, while the 
minor orders of exorcist and acolyte were conferred 
upon Matthew Herold, Raymond Smith, Henry V. 
Somes, John Riedinger, Ambrose Sullivan, for Indian- 
apolis; on Franz Hodapp and Bernard Loepker, for 
Belleville; on Aloysius Morskovsky, for San Antonio; 
and on Francis Donnelly, for Covington. 

At the same Mass the following were promoted to 
the subdiaconate: Clement Bastnagel, John Geran, Hen- 
ry Trapp, Joseph Duffy, Jerome Pfau, Thomas Mc- 
Grath, John Flynn, Raymond Marchino, Henry Ebnet, 
Henry Doll, and Clement Hunger, for Indianapolis; on 
Peter Illigen, for Corpus Christi; on Julius Schoen, for 
Belleville; Rev. Joseph Ahn, C. PP.’S., received the 
diaconate. After the Mass a class of the local parish, 
including a few students, was confirmed. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop then went to Ferdinand to invest a number of 
young ladies with the habit of St. Benedict. 

With the exception of Rev. Julius Schoen, who will 
receive the diaconate later, the subdeacons of yesterday, 
including Rev. James Erickson, O. S. B., of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey, La., were raised to the diaconate on Tuesday 
morning during Pontifical Mass at 7:30. At this Mass 
the priesthood was conferred on Rev. Leo Lindemann, 
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for Indianapolis; on Rev. Edward Russell and Rey, 
Lawrence Durbin, for Louisville; on Rev. William Fer- 
ris, for Lincoln; on Rev. Joseph Ahn, C. PP. S. Rev. 
Peter Illigen received the diaconate. He was raised 
to the priesthood on June 11 at Trinity Church, Evans- 
ville, by his own bishop, the Rt. Rev. E. B. Ledvina, 
D. D., of Corpus Christi. 

—Among the Rev. alumni present at the ordinations 
were Fathers Andrew and William Bastnagel, Joseph 
Kempf, Albert Schad, Pierce Dixon, Frederick Rother- 
mel, Aloysius Duffy, Francis Diekhoff, James Gregoire, 
Raymond Mellen, John Vincius, Edward Eisenman, 
Albert Thompson, Francis R. Cotton, Francis J. Timo- 
ney, Urban Sonderman, Theodore Vollmer, Leonard 
Wernsing, James M. Downey, Joseph Gettelfinger, Wil- 
liam Boland, J. G. Trible, Pierre Brisse, Timothy Kav- 
anaugh, Carl Riebenthaler, Francis Wolf, Andrew Bau- 
er, O. S. B., and Chrysostom Coons, 0. S. B. Fathers 
Simon, C. PP. S., Charles A. Haeseley, Joseph R. Oden- 
dahl, and James F. Norman were also present. 

—Rev. Leo Lindemann offered up his First Holy 
Mass at Troy, Ind.; Rev. Lawrence Durbin, at Fancy 
Farm, Ky.; Rev. Edward Russell, at Springfield, Ky.; 
Rev. William Ferris, at St. Martin’s Church, Louisville; 
Rev. Joseph Ahn, C. PP. S., at Fort Wayne; Rev. Peter 
Illigen, at St. Francis de Sales Church, St. Louis. Our 
good wishes and prayers accompany the newly or- 
dained. 

—Among those of our alumni who finished their 
course elsewhere we learn that Rev. Eugene T. O’Neill, 
who was ordained at Kansas City on June 10, offered 
up his First Mass at Pierce City, Mo., the 13th. Rev. P. 
C. Barrett was ordained at St. Louis on the 10th and 
offered up his First Mass at Whitesville, Ky., on the 
18th; Rev. John R. L. Goelz was ordained at Belleville 
on June 11 and offered up his First Mass in St. Philip’s 
Church, East St. Louis, on June 18. 

—On June 5 the Rt. Rev. E. B. Ledvina, D. D., Bish- 
op of Corpus Christi, who is confirming in the Jasper 
deanery, arrived to spend several days at his Alma 
Mater. On the evening of June 6th he gave us a graph- 
ic description of conditions as they exist in his diocese. 
By word and in picture he impressed upon us very 
forcibly that we need not go to foreign lands to find 
genuine mission work. May the hearts of many be 
moved to assist the good Bishop in his noble undertak- 
ings. 
~ aiden Chartrand and Ledvina left on the evening 
of June 7 for Mariah Hill where they will attend the 
celebration of Father Andrew’s silver sacerdotal jubilee. 

—Fifth class gave a farewell treat to their fellow 
students in the Preparatory Seminary on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 14th. 

—Rev. Eugene Spiess, O. S. B., is another alumnus 
who has just passed the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
priesthood. Father Eugene made his philosophy in 
our seminary and then went to Rome for theology. He 
was ordained in the Holy City on June 12, 1897. Ina 
recent letter, which he wrote from Corpus Christi, Tex., 
whither he went some months ago in quest of health, 
he says that he feels real well again. A walk along 
the bay is part of his daily exercise. 

—Rev. Joseph Merkley, College ’97-’01, pastor of 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., died suddenly of cerebral hemor- 
rhage on May 24. Rt. Rev. Bishop Stritch had just 
arrived to administer confirmation. Father Merkley 
collapsed in the sacristy and died in the Bish- 
op’s arms a few moments later. Although death came 
unannounced, it did not find him unprepared, for he 
had a presentiment that such should be his fate. The 
remains were brought back to St. Anthony, Ind., the 
home of his youth, where they were laid to rest on May 
28. Fathers Paul and Anselm represented the Abbey 
at the funeral. 
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On the Epistles and Gospels 


Illustrated Edition 
With Preface by His Emi- 
: nence Cardinal Gibbons 
. | 8vo, cloth, net, $1.75; 
E| postage, 25 cents extra 


E) THE BEST AND MOST COM- 
=| PLETE EDITION AS WELL AS 
3 THE CHEAPEST, 

i HIGHLY APPROVED, 

p| With 140 illustrations, 704 pages 
E| Why this book should be in 
H| the hands of every family 


_| Because it explains in simple 

5} «6 anguage the Life and 
Teachings of Christ, and 
the Dogmas and Doctrines 

E| of the Church. 
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: Duties of our State of Life. 
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# ©=- Devotions for those who 
are prevented from hear- 
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By Rev. M. J. CORCORAN, 0.5S.A. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


If you want to know why St. Rita is called 
THE SAINT OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 
read this stirring narrative. Picturing 
for you in most charming manrer the 
girlhood of the holy maiilen and the seemingly 
unbearable trials following her marriage, at her 
parents’ wishes, to a brilliant man, who cruelly 
mistreated ber and who was found murdered 
in a lonely mountain path, it tells you of her 
great merits before God and the won- 
derful favors and miracles she secured 
for her devout clients. 





MY: RRAYER..6o0 


Reflections, Coun- 
sels, Prayers and 
Devotions. With 
iage Mass. 
By Rev, 
F. X. LASANCE 
702 , Size, 
53s Pots laches 
It is indeed a prayer-book that is 
“different.” It takes prayer and medi- 
tation into the bracing air and sweet 
sunshine of God. 
BINDINGS—Seal grain cloth, stiff covers, 
re corners, $1.25; imitation leather, limp, 
$1.50; rezi leather, gold edges, $2.50. 
8ciid postpaid on receipt of priee 


By Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Postpaid, $1.90 


**A Milltown Pastor’’ moves fast. It 
has to in order to keep up with Dan 
Coffey. From the moment Dan appears 
upon the scene until the end there is 
action, vivid, witty, original—a char- 
acter one has been wishing to meet for 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with a sense of possession. 


BEST BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


Note: Please make all checks, 
drafts, or money orders pay- 
able to The Abbey Press. 
remittance does not accompa- 
ny order book will be sent 
C.0O.D., which is higher than 
the postage prepaid price. 
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THE CATHOLIC’S 
READY ANSWER. 


By REV. M. P. HILL, SJ. 


will enable Catholics to remember and 

impart the truths of their religion 

whenever the occasion presents itself. 

The right answer at the right time 

has converted many. - 
Among the up-to-date questions 

treated are: 

Apes and Men 

Boycotts 

Bible Myths 

Bible Reading 

Celibacy of Priests 

Cremation 

Christ. Divinity of 

Creation, The 

Chastity 

“Christian Science” 


Infallibility of the Pope 

Labor Unions 

Luther 

Miracles 

Mixed Marrjages 

Morality of Bible 
Heroes 

Religion and Morality 

Science and ‘the Bible 

Secret Societies 

Socialism 

Spiritism 

Strikes 

Superstition 

Tradition and the Bible 

Trinity, The 

Unions 

Wages, Iron Law of 

Western Schism, The 

Workingman’s Condi- 
tioa 

Indulgences Etc., ete. 


A BOOK RECOMMENDED TO ALL 
8vo, cloth, 490 pages, Net: $2.00 
Sent postage paid on receipt of $2.20 


Confession 

Divorce 

Darwinism 

Existence of God 
Eve and the Serpent 





By Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


The first book written for nurses 
explaining the Catholic interpretation 
of ethical questions. Nurses will find 
this book of the greatest help, and 
members of Catholic Sisterhoods, 
directing hospitals and training-schools, 
and physicians will find an answer 
every moral question connected with 
medicine. 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Applications to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so 
graphically told in this story, were lucky to live 
in a town which gave boys a chance, with good 
swimming holes, baseball grounds, far-off woods, 
and the genuine Erie canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, 
with good sense and sport and pep in his system 
to such an extent that he could not help becoming 
someone. 


Price $1.50 Postage 10¢ extra 


The Reformation 


Never before 
has the story of 
The Reformation 
been so interest- 
ingly told. Writ- 
ten in plain un- 

derstandable 
English that a 
school boy can 
read, and read 
with _ interest. 
How few Catho- 
lics know of The 
Reformation oth- 
er than a vague 
history of Martin 
Luther and Hen- 
ry VIII. 241 
Pages, Cloth Binding, Price $1.50. 


Isabel Clark’s Great Novels 


Each volume contains from 400-500 
Pages. Handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
Price each $2.25. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter Children of Eve 

The Deep Heart The Rest House 

Prisoners Years Eunice 

By The Blue River The Elstones 

The Secret Citadel Only Anne 

Whose Name is Legion Fine Clay 
Ursula Finch 


The Reformation 
Rev, Hugh PSmyth 





The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 


A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 

50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 











NOW READY 


Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

{ A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

| Recommended by teachers of expression 

ot 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 
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